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HONDURAS 

Striking 
against 
the coup 

By Sacha Ismail 

T housands of workers are now on 
strike against the right-wing coup 
which deposed Honduran president 
Jose Manuel Zelaya Rosales on 28 June. 
Meanwhile, the coup regime has sus¬ 
pended civil liberties, attacked work¬ 
ers' organisations and sponsored the 
murder of political opponents, includ¬ 
ing two prominent trade unionists. 

The regime has used troops to occupy 
hospitals; tear-gassed workers' demon¬ 
strations; ransacked the headquarters of 
the General Confederation of Labour, 
one of Honduras' three trade union cen¬ 
tres; and shot up the offices of Via 
Campesina, a rural workers and small 
farmers' organisation. 200 people have 
"disappeared". 

On 11 July, in the northern city of San 
Pedro Sula, Roger Bados, former union 
president at the local cement factory and 
an activist in the left-wing Democratic 
Unification party (UD), was shot by a 
group of men who had entered his 
home. The same day union activist 
Ramon Garcia, also a UD member, was 
taken off a bus and killed. Both Bados 
and Garcia were prominent opponents 
of the coup. 

The dominant sections of the 
Honduran bourgeoisie are the driving 
force behind the coup. 

Manuel Zelaya is himself a wealthy 
rancher, a politician from the right-wing 
Liberal Party who since his election in 
2006 has moved towards a populist 
stance (though the new president 
installed by the coup regime, Roberto 
Micheletti, is also a Liberal). In addition 
to making links with regimes such as 
Chavez's Venezuela, Zelaya has commit¬ 
ted himself to "social transformation", 
for instance by raising the minimum 
wage 60 percent. The spark for the coup 
was Zelaya's attempt to organise a refer¬ 
endum on a new constitution, which 
among other things would have allowed 
him to be re-elected. When the military 
refused to oversee the vote, Zelaya 
sacked a leading general and led a march 
of supporters to seize army-confiscated 
ballot boxes. 

One of the biggest supporters of the 
coup has been the Honduran Maquila 
Association, which represents compa¬ 
nies producing apparel for brand-name 
US firms. Obama and Clinton have 
opposed the coup but refused to refer to 
it as a coup, in order to avoid the suspen¬ 
sion of US military and economic aid to 
Honduras. If the US government seri¬ 
ously opposed the coup, it would col¬ 
lapse almost immediately. 

It is not a question of illusions in the 
ruling-class populist Zelaya, but of 
defending the gains and organisations of 
Honduras' working class and poor. 
Latin American and Honduran socialists 
should oppose the coup on the basis of 
independent working-class mobilisa¬ 
tion. And Honduran workers are under 
the knife — they need the maximum 
possible international solidarity in resist¬ 
ing. 

• www.labourstart.org 
• hondurasresists.blogspot.com 


Unions press for 
labour law 


By Rhodri Evans 

A ccording to Iraq Oil Report (4 
August), the Ministry of 
Industry and Minerals has 
written a memo "advising" 
its employees to avoid unions. 

The move highlights how the consoli¬ 
dation of the Maliki government in Iraq, 
and of something approaching real gov¬ 
ernment administration in the country, 
cuts two ways. 

The government is more assertive with 
the USA. It organised celebrations when 
US troops quit Iraq's cities on 30 June. 
There was some fudging at the edges of 
that withdrawal, but the US troops have 
largely stayed out of the cities since, and 
are due to withdraw completely by 
December 2011. 

Iraq's stronger government is also a 
government equipped with a decree 
from 1987 — one of the very few 
Saddam-era edicts left on the books by 
the USA after its period of more or less 
direct control in 2003-4 — which bans all 
unions in the public sector, where two- 
thirds of all Iraq's full-time workers are 
employed. 

Iraq's 2005 constitution calls for a new 
labour law, and a draft is with the 
Council of Ministers, but meanwhile the 
1987 decree stands. 

"The Minister advises employees to 
avoid dealing with any illegal structures 
of this kind," says the memo. "There are 
several entities and illegal structures in 
some of the public companies that claim 
they are defending workers' rights. They 
are dealing with these issues in an illegal 
manner to the limit of causing problems 


and chaos which as a result obstructs the 
production process in those companies." 

Oil workers, also public-sector, have 
faced similar warnings and defied them. 
The Iraqi Teachers' Union saw off an 
attack on its organisation (using a differ¬ 
ent decree) earlier this year. 

But the more confident the govern¬ 
ment gets, the greater the danger. The 
question is whether Iraqi workers and 
unions can gain confidence and strength 
even faster. Encouragingly, oil workers 
in Basra have threatened to block BP and 
the Chinese National Petroleum Corp. 
from entering the big Rumaila oilfield 
under the terms of a contract recently 
awarded by the Iraqi Oil Ministry. The 
workers insist that foreign firms should 
be involved only in restricted circum¬ 
stances, monitored by the workers. 

Sectarian violence and social condi¬ 
tions in Iraq remain hellish, but still 
short of the muffled civil-war level of 
2006 and the first eight months or so of 
2007. 

In a hugely oil-rich country, over 31% 
of the population never have access to 
safe, clean drinking water, according to 
the US government's latest report. 


Electricity output has increased, but 49% 
of Iraqis never get an electricity supply 
they find adequate. Unemployment 
remains very high. Oil production is 
down a bit on 2009; though oil prices are 
now rising, Iraqi government revenues 
were hit in the early part of 2009 by 
much lower prices than in most of 2008. 

Nevertheless, the consolidation of the 
government continues. Iraq is in line to 
take direct control of its oil revenues 
from the end of 2009 (at present the rev¬ 
enues are still all first paid into a fund 
held in New York). And Maliki has hint¬ 
ed that for the elections coming in 
January 2010 he may break from the 
Shia-Muslim coalition (with the Islamic 
Supreme Council of Iraq and the Sadr 
movement) on whose ticket he was elect¬ 
ed in December 2005, instead trying to 
muster Sunni and secular allies. 

Iraqi unions are still pushing for a 
democratic labour law to give unions 
legal protection. US trade unionists, 
organised in US Labor Against the War, 
are actively backing their campaign. 
British trade unionists should do so too. 

• www.uslaboragainstwar.org 


WORKERS OF THE WORLD 


ZANON VICTORY 

W orkers at the occupied Zanon 
ceramics factory in Neuqen, 
Argentina, have won a major legal vic¬ 
tory. The provincial parliament has 
voted 26 to 9 to accept that the factory is 
expropriated and handed over to the 
workers' co-operative to manage legal¬ 
ly and indefinitely. 

The workers of the Zanon factory in 
Argentina occupied the factory in 2001, 
following a boss's lock-out, and have 
run it since then under workers' control. 
The workers renamed the factory FAS- 
INPAT (Factory without a Boss). 

In the UK the No Sweat anti-sweat- 
shop campaign championed the work¬ 
ers' fight to hold on to their factory, and 
our paper. Solidarity, covered the strug¬ 
gle extensively. 

Raul Godoy, a Zanon worker, 
declared: "This is an important chapter 
in the struggle of the Zanon workers, 
who have been fighting in the streets for 
more than nine years. First they tried to 
evict us in order to auction off the facto¬ 
ry. But the workers' struggle and the 
community pressured the government 
to expropriate the factory." 

200 factories continue to be run under 
workers' control in Argentina. 

EMPLOYEE FREE CHOICE ACT 

D emocratic Senators "friendly" to 
the US unions have decided to 


drop a central provision of a bill that 
would have made it easier to organise 
workers. 

The so-called card-check provision — 
which senators decided to scrap to help 
secure a filibuster-proof 60 votes — 
would have required employers to 
recognise a union as soon as a majority 
of workers signed cards saying they 
wanted a union. Currently, employers 
can insist on a secret ballot, and make it 
almost impossible for the uinon to win 
that vote. 

In the US the abandonment of card 
check is being described as another 
example of the power of right-wing, 
"moderate" Democrats to block their 
party's more liberal wing. 


KOREAN OCCUPATION ENDS 

S sangyong Motor Company was able 
to restart production on Thursday 13 
August following the workers' occupa¬ 
tion that had lasted for 77 days. 

Workers were fighting company plans 
to sack 36% of the workerforce. 

Police dropped tanks of tear-gas from 
helicopters on strikers, and helicopter- 
borne police commandos fought pitched 
battles with workers in a series of raids 
to reclaim parts of the factory. Police and 
company thugs also attacked workers' 
supporters outside the factory. 

More than 100 people were injured in 
the clashes. 


However the police were unable to 
overrun the section of the factory which 
contained highly-flammable paints. 500 
workers remained defiant, pledged to 
defend their occupation. 

Workers responded to police violence 
with firebombs, and fired nuts and bolts 
from slingshots. 

The occupation ended following an 
agreement between the workers and 
management. The company agreed to 
keep half the workers at the plant rather 
than lay them all off. "I am sorry that we 
could not get a better deal, but I am 
proud that we fought hard," said union 
organiser Moon Jae-myong. 

However 96 of the 458 workers that 
turned themselves over to police on the 
night after the occupation ended were 
not released. Many are facing criminal 
charges, including union leaders. 

The militant Korean Confederation of 
Trade Unions and its affiliate, the 
Korean Metal Workers' Union, are also 
facing a half-million dollar lawsuit from 
the police. 


MORE ON OUR WEBSITE 

103 miners from Tambillo, a small min¬ 
ing village in the region of Coquimbo in 
Chile, have been on official strike since 1 
May. 

www.workersliberty.org/node/12906 

www.sindicatoscmtambillos.blogspot.com 
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WHAT WE SAY 


OUTCRY OVER US HEALTH REFORM 


Lies, opportunism 
and the NHS 


“NHS Together” rally, November 2007. What are the union leaders doing to save the NHS? 


G ordon Brown and David Cameron 
have been posing as champions of 
the National Health Service against 
the rabid outcry by US right-wingers. 

What they gloss over is the fact that both Tories 
and New Labour have spent decades undermin¬ 
ing the Health Service and pushing Britain in the 
direction of the USA's market-governed health¬ 
care system. 

Thatcher cut the NHS harshly and encouraged 
private health care. Blair and Brown have devel¬ 
oped a "market" for care within the NHS and 
given massive handouts to the private sector to 
"encourage competition". 

New Labour's NHS "reforms" have constantly 
worked to replace public regulation, by elected 
bodies, with the market. Both New Labour and 
Tory election manifestos are likely to proposes 
making the NHS an "independent" body with its 
own constitution, outside of government control. 

Both parties have used the American model and 
employed consultants from the big American 
health care firms in developing their plans. 

When Peter Mandelson and Health Secretary 
Andy Burnham attack the Tories for promoting 
the market system typical of the USA, it is pure 
opportunism. The NHS is safe is neither of their 
hands. 

The marketisation has made the NHS less effi¬ 
cient. Administration costs have already more 
than doubled from the historic average of 6% of 
the total budget. But also, and more fundamental¬ 
ly, marketisation makes the whole basis of health 
care cruel and inhuman. 

Michael Moore's documentary Sicko exposed 
that cruelty of the market principle. In the USA, it 
denies health insurance to some 47 million peo¬ 
ple! 

That documentary helped fuel the drive for the 
limited proposals that President Obama is trying 
to push through Congress for some social provi¬ 
sion of health care in the USA. 

Moore held up the British NHS as the alterna¬ 
tive. As the world's first universal health care 
service free at the point of delivery, the NHS has 
long been the inspiration of health care reformers 
internationally. 

That is why lies and distortions about the NHS 
have been a staple for right wing Republicans and 
their Conservative Party allies in Britain. 
Ironically, New Labour Ministers have respond¬ 
ed by speaking out for an "idealised" model of 
the NHS — the model which health-care unions 
and campaigners have been defending for years 
now against New Labour government attacks! 

Obama's reform package is very limited. He 
wants to bring in a limited level of universal 
health cover on the basis of a compulsory insur¬ 
ance scheme underwritten by the government. 
Under the weight of attack from the right and the 
vested interests of the health insurance compa¬ 
nies and pharmaceutical industry, he has already 
retreated some distance. 

Right-wingers in the USA have preyed on fears 
about "big government", raised scares about 
rationing of care, and claimed that the fate of indi¬ 
viduals, particularly the elderly, will lie in the 
hands of faceless bureaucrats sitting on "death 


panels". As if it is fair and democratic that 
"rationing" should be by the well-off getting lav¬ 
ish treatment — in fact, in the USA, often more 
medical treatment than is good for them — and 
the poor getting only emergency-room care! 

The USA spends far more on health care than 
any other country in the world — 16 per cent of 
national income, and the figure is projected to rise 
sharply — and delivers worse health, across the 
board, than any other rich country. It has mortal¬ 
ity and morbidity rates much worse than the 
average for rich countries. 

NHS spending has risen in recent years to 9% of 
British national income, but is still below the 
average for Europe as a whole. 

The US leads the world in medical and pharma¬ 
ceutical research. The rich can get good care 
there. But even if you can afford a basic insurance 
policy, or have a union and can get health cover 
negotiated as part of your work contract, exclu¬ 
sions imposed by employers and insurance com¬ 
panies deny you access to many treatments and 
services. 

Five million more Americans have lost health 
care coverage in the last year, because of the 
recession. At the same time access is made more 
and more difficult by rising premiums. People 
suffering from chronic health problems such as 
diabetes or cancer are denied the ongoing care 
they need, and can fall back only on the emer¬ 
gency room, which is little use for conditions such 
as theirs. 

Even if you have insurance, it can run out. 
Medical bills accounted for 62 per cent of all per¬ 
sonal bankruptcies in 2007. 

At the Labour Link conference of the big health 
service union Unison, in July, union leader Dave 
Prentis said he would rally other unions to 
demand a commitment against NHS privatisa¬ 
tion in the Labour manifesto for the General 
Election. 

Since then we have heard no more about 
Prentis's efforts. Unison members should 
demand that he come good on his promises. 
Union members everywhere should demand 


their leaders fight to restore the NHS as a well- 
funded scheme of democratic social provision, 
and to reverse the push towards a US-style mar¬ 
ket system in Britain. 

And,whatever the union leaders do, rank and 
file activists in every area should organise to 
defend our health service, through campaigns 
like "Keep Our NHS Public". 

• www.keepournhspublic.com _ 

Help support our 
work around Vestas 

I n the last couple of months, the AWL along 
with many other activities, has played a cru¬ 
cial role in helping to spark and then support¬ 
ing the Vestas workers' struggle. That activity 
— travelling to the Isle of Wight, producing bul¬ 
letins, leaflets, a paper to help spread the word — 
all costs a lot of money. The activity — and the 
cost! — will continue in the coming weeks and 
months. 

That is the sort of thing we do as an organisation. 
Such activities are among the reasons why you 
should join the AWL. But whether you're a member 
or not, why not help support us in our work around 
Vestas by making a donation, or taking out a regular 
standing order? 

If you cannot make it to the Vestas picket line 
yourself, consider making a donation equivalent to 
your train fare! 

A year ago the Alliance for Workers' Liberty set 
itself an £18,000 fundraising target. This month, as 
our fund drive comes to an end, we had in £15,808 
and expect to reach our target once we receive 
money raised by working for the Workers' Beer 
Company at the summer festivals. Thank you to 
everyone who has contributed. But that was just to 
cover what we've already done. The struggle contin¬ 
ues... 

What you can do: 

1. Download a standing order from our website 
and send to our office: AWL, PO Box 823, London 
SE15 4NA. 

2. Or send a cheque, made payable to "AWL", to 
the same address. 


EDITOR: CATHY NUGENT SOLIDARITY@WORKERSLIBERTY.ORG WWW.WORKERSLIBERTY.ORG/SOLIDARITY 
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VESTAS 


17 SEPTEMBER DAY OF ACTION 

Vestas: spread the solidarity! 


The last day of the occupation 


By Colin Foster 

V estas bosses and the 
Government continue to 
stall in face of the strug¬ 
gle by the Vestas wind tur¬ 
bine blade workers on the Isle of 
Wight against the closure of their 
factories. 

But the ripples of support for the 
workers continues to spread out. In 
mid-August, international messages of 
support have arrived from Chile and 
Australia. New local support groups 
are being set up. 

As labour movement meetings get 
back into gear after the July-August 
holiday period, the support can contin¬ 
ue to grow. The next national day of sol¬ 
idarity, on 17 September, can be bigger 
than the last one on 12 August. 

Workers occupied the bigger factory, 
in Newport, from 20 July until they 
were evicted on 7 August, and continue 
a picket outside the factory. 

The Government has been forced into 
talking to Vestas workers and the 


union, RMT, which they have joined 
since starting the occupation (before 
then Vestas bosses suppressed all union 
organisation). 

Climate change minister Joan 
Ruddock met workers and union offi¬ 
cials on 6 August and offered warm 
words but a stonewall opposition to 
nationalisation and no definite commit¬ 
ment to do anything at all. The 
Government has told the RMT that it 
will continue talks. 

Vestas bosses postponed the redun¬ 
dancies from 31 July to 12 August, and 
Vestas boss Ditlev Engel has said that 
the company will consider revoking its 
decision to sack eleven of the workers 
in the occupation and cancel their 
redundancy pay. But on 14 August 
Vestas paid outstanding wages and 
redundancy money into the bank 
accounts of other workers, obviously 
hoping to get the issue behind it. 

Vestas still has to get its "clean-up 
teams" into the factories in Newport 
and East Cowes, and it still has to 
remove a number of unfinished blades 
and equipment it wants to sell or move 


elsewhere. The workers are maintaining 
a picket, and the blades and much of the 
equipment can only be moved by way 
of barges, at high tide and, at Newport, 
across a public cycle path. Determined 
picketing on the "marine gate" at 
Newport, and on the waterfront at 
Cowes, can block the Vestas bosses' 
plans: activists should be on the alert to 
join the pickets when the workers call 
for them. 

The Government still has to try to win 
a general election, and deal with the 
glaring contradiction between its 
refusal to nationalise Vestas — Britain's 
only wind turbine blade factories — 
and its claimed commitment to expand 
renewable energy and green jobs. 

We can not let job creation, and the 
transition to renewable energy produc¬ 
tion that we need, rest on the short-term 
business decisions of private companies 
whose guiding principle is profit. 

We need to act collectively, in our col¬ 
lective interest, which includes taking 
over plants and industries where pri¬ 
vate owners cannot or will not deliver 
the change we need. 


What 
you can 
do 

• Set up a local Vestas workers' 
support group, involving trade 
unionists, environmental activists, 
and socialists. 

• Organise a visible demonstration 
of solidarity, especially on the next 
national day of action, 17 September. 

• Send a donation from your trade 
union or other organisation, or make 
a personal donation, with a message 
of support: cheques payable to Ryde 
and East Wight Trades Union 
Council, 22 Church Lane, Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, P033 2NB. 

• Send a motion to your union lead¬ 
ership demanding they actively back 
the Vestas workers and their 
demands. This is particularly impor¬ 
tant in Unite, Unison, GMB, and 
CWU. Demand those unions' leaders 
add their signatures to the letter of 
support put out by sixteen union 
leaders on 4 August: 
www.workersliberty.org/vestasletter 

• Contact local Labour Parties, and 
ask them to follow the Isle of Wight 
Labour Party in backing the workers. 
Ask them to demand Energy Minister 
Ed Miliband come to the Isle of Wight 
to meet the workers. 

• Lobby your MP and get her or 
him to sign "Early Day Motion" 1925, 
put down by John McDonnell MP in 
support of the Vestas workers. If the 
MP is Labour, contact local Labour 
Party activists and Labour-affiliated 
unions, and urge them to put pres¬ 
sure on their MP. 

• Contact energy minister Ed 
Miliband. His phone number in his 
Doncaster constituency is 01302 875 
462, and at Westminster, 020 7219 
4778. Flood him with calls for the 
Government to take over the Vestas 
factory and keep it producing, under 
new management. 

• Send messages of support from 
yourself or your organisation to 
savevestas@gmail.com. 

• Come to the protest outside the 
Vestas factory — Monks Brook, St 
Cross Industrial Estate, Newport, Isle 
of Wight. 

• If you are a member or sympa¬ 
thiser of the AWL, send some money 
to finance the work of our comrades 
in the Isle of Wight — for their travel 
and food, and also to help us produce 
leaflets and other materials to help 
the struggle. Many thanks! 


Workers’ Climate Action conference, 10 October 

Climate change is a class issue 


T he Workers' Climate Action network is meeting for its 
second conference on 10 October 2009 in London. 
Over the last year, we have been active in the environ¬ 
mental and labour movements advocating class struggle 
activism as the key battleground in the fight against ecolog¬ 
ical destruction. 

Our involvement has meant the Climate Camp has given 
its solidarity to the London Underground tubeworkers in 
their dispute over pay, conditions and jobs. Their solidarity 
in turn has raised the question of free (or very cheap) public 
transport as a necessary step towards an ecological future. 
We have spoken to the RMT young members' conference, 
building an awareness of working-class environmentalism 
and the need for fighting rank-and-file trade unionism. 

Most significantly, we have played a key role in agitating 
for and helping the factory occupation and picket of the 
Vestas wind turbine factory at St Cross near Newport on the 
Isle of Wight. This dispute has shown very clearly the con¬ 
tradiction between a capitalist-run economy and our efforts 
to prevent ecological destruction. It shows the explosive 
potential for a class struggle environmental movement, to 


take on the bosses and save the planet. 

This conference will be an opportunity to share the skills 
and the lessons learnt over the last year, especially at Vestas. 
We are inviting trade union activists from public transport, 
aviation, energy, construction, car and higher education 
industries to discuss the issues in their industrial sectors, 
how they are responding to the economic crisis and how we 
can build a platform for the ideas of "worker-led just transi¬ 
tion". We also invite activists from the environmental move¬ 
ment to come and discuss how to translate their skills and 
approaches into a struggle rooted in the terrain of working- 
class organisation. 

The experience at Vestas must be built upon and replicat¬ 
ed again and again in order build a mass 
working-class ecological move¬ 
ment. 

Check out the website forV^*« 
model motions for union branches 
and for the latest details of the 
conference. Creche available. 

• workersclimateaction.wordpress.com 
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VESTAS 


ORGANISE, DEBATE, UNITE IN ACTION! 

Building the broader campaign 


By Martin Thomas 

hairing a Vestas workers' rally 
in Ryde, Isle of Wight, on 15 
August, Mike Godley, one of 
the workers who occupied the 
Newport factory from 20 July until 
evicted on 7 August, read out web post¬ 
ings which attacked "outsiders" in the 
campaign. 

The postings claimed that socialist and 
other activists who have come to the Isle 
of Wight from the mainland had manip¬ 
ulated the workers. 

To great applause, Mike Godley refut¬ 
ed the attacks. The socialists and envi¬ 
ronmental activists have been welcome, 
he said, and they have provided valu¬ 
able help to a struggle which continues 
to be the Vestas workers' own. 

Before the Vestas campaign started, no 
socialist or environmental-activist 
groups were visible on the Isle of Wight. 
Activists from the Alliance for Workers' 
Liberty arrived on the island on 15 June, 
to leaflet and talk with workers at the 
Vestas factory gates, and to make contact 
with the not-very-strong local labour 
movement. (Vestas had blocked union 
organisation in its factories). With other 
Workers' Climate Action people, the 
AWLers built a public meeting, jointly 
sponsored by Workers' Climate Action 
and Cowes Trades Council, on 3 July. 

From soon after that, as discussions 
among workers about a factory occupa¬ 
tion developed, members of the Socialist 
Workers' Party (SWP) from the main¬ 
land started spending time on the island. 

From the first hours of the occupation, 
on 20 July, the roundabout outside the 
Vestas Newport factory front entrance 
became a gathering-point for workers 
and supporters. Local people from a 
range of backgrounds joined the crowd. 

A group of four Climate Camp 
activists arrived for a day on Wednesday 
22 July, and made a very useful contri¬ 
bution. As time went on, more climate- 
camp and other environmental activists 
arrived, especially after the Big Green 
Gathering set for 29 July was cancelled. 
The biggest single influx of mainland 
supporters, a contingent of 25 socialists, 
anarchists, and environmentalists from 
London, was organised by Workers' 
Climate Action on 7 August, the day the 
occupiers were evicted. 

Five main elements (with many over¬ 


laps and exceptions) have made up the 
roundabout "community": workers; 
local supporters; AWL; SWP; and cli¬ 
mate-camp people. It has done well at 
combining diversity with unity in action. 

The SWP at Vestas has been in a differ¬ 
ent mode from at the Codnor anti-BNP 
protest which you will read about in this 
issue of Solidarity. It has worked chiefly 
at proving itself the "best builder" of the 
campaign, putting much energy into 
leafleting and organising for demonstra¬ 
tions of support on the island, and using 
contacts through the Campaign Against 
Climate Change (where SWPers hold 
leading positions) and the unions to set 
up solidarity meetings round the coun¬ 
try. 

AWL members have done a lot of 
leafleting and visiting workplaces too. 
Climate-camp activists, on the whole, 
have been less interested in that sort of 
activity, but they have made a contribu¬ 
tion which the socialist organisations, at 
our present level of development, proba¬ 
bly could not have made. 

It was the first four climate-camp 
activists to arrive who organised the first 
successful "rush" through the police 
lines to get food to the occupiers, on 
Wednesday 22 July. At that time the 
Vestas bosses and the police were trying 
to block all food supplies. 

Climate-camp and other non-violent- 
direct-action people have organised 
many other successful actions, most 
spectacularly the occupation of the roof 
of the East Cowes Vestas factory from 4 
to 14 August. Soon most of the workers 
active in the campaign recognised that 
prejudices about these people maybe 
being "eco-terrorists" were misplaced. 
The courage, imagination, and skills of 
the environmentalists are making an 
irreplaceable contribution, helping to 
enlarge the workers' (and maybe some 
socialists') tactical ideas — and doing it 
with very few arrests. 

Such cross-fertilisation of workers' 
and environmentalist struggle is one of 
the main aims of Workers' Climate 
Action, a group in which AWL has been 
active from the start. 

One of AWL's chief concerns through¬ 
out has been to promote and help facili¬ 
tate self-organisation: self-organisation 
of the workers initially interested in 
occupying; election and organisation of 
a committee by the workers outside the 


factory; organisation of a Families and 
Community committee; organisation of 
local support groups in the different 
towns of the Isle of Wight; general meet¬ 
ings of supporters, or supporters and 
workers, at the roundabout. 

To our mind, organisation is not just 
organisational. It is political. The way 
the working class transforms itself from 
a scattering of atomised individuals, 
each one largely powerless in the market 
economy and in the workplace, into a 
force, is by organising, discussing, and 
establishing an independent collective 
purpose and will. Self-organisation does 
not happen automatically. Workers have 
to be convinced of it. 

Organisation requires collectively- 
decided direction. So we have also tried 
to assess things, without defeatism but 
soberly, at each stage in the campaign, to 
deduce best policies, and to promote 
debate around them. 

At the same time, we have tried to 
educate ourselves and others, with read¬ 
ing and discussions about lessons from 
working-class history. 

None of that stops us from having 
friendly unity in action with activists 
who have other priorities. 

When we proposed having general 
meetings at the roundabout, a couple of 
climate-camp activists first responded: 
"What's the point? The SWP goes leaflet¬ 
ing, we do the cooking. Everyone is 
happy doing what they want. Why have 
meetings?" But once the meetings start¬ 
ed, the climate-camp activists were very 
constructive. There has been more of a 
problem with the SWP, often quick to 
say: "No more talking! There's leafleting 
to be done! Let's go!" 

SWP 

A t Vestas, the SWP has made a good 
positive contribution. The defi¬ 
ciencies of the SWP here as a serious 
socialist group are not lapses such as 
any group is bound to make, but limita¬ 
tions of the SWP at its best. 

It has been much more concerned 
about using its SWP machine to prove 
itself the "best builder" than to argue for 
or promote wider working-class self¬ 
organisation. Few of its leaflets and 
speeches at or around the roundabout 
have got much beyond a combination of 


a few populist ideas: capitalism bad, 
bankers bad, anger good, SWP brilliant. 

The whole method is typified by the 
SWP's current "big campaign", pushed 
at Vestas as elsewhere, to get people 
along to a demonstration at Labour 
Party conference on 27 September which 
was originally called by the college lec¬ 
turers' union UCU as a lobby for "jobs, 
education, and peace" but has been re¬ 
branded by the SWP as "Rage against 
Labour". 

Rage against Labour? The Tories and 
UKIP dislike Labour. Obviously this is 
meant to be a different "rage". So the 
SWP clarifies, by stressing specific, rea¬ 
soned objectives? No. The organised 
socialists, the SWP, are less specific 
about their aims and strategies than the 
UCU union bureaucrats! They just want 
to be the "best builders" of general 
"rage". 

The SWP has ventured distinctive 
ideas at Vestas on three main occasions. 
For 29 July, the first court hearing on the 
Vestas bosses' move to get a possession 
order, they effectively advocated a gen¬ 
eral strike on the Isle of Wight: "every 
bus worker, every council worker, every 
worker on the ferries [to] show up at the 
courtroom instead of going to work". 
Such talk just fills the space for proper 
strategic debate with unrealistic noise. 

The Vestas workers and the RMT got 
talks with the Government on 6 August. 
Workers' representative Mike Godley 
initially reported back, rather despon¬ 
dently, that as far as he could see the 
Government was sympathetic, doing all 
it could, but ineffective. SWPer Jonathan 
Neale told the factory gate rally that we 
were "halfway to victory" and needed 
only to clinch the commitments. 

At a strategy meeting on 10 August, 
shortly after the occupiers were evicted, 
the SWP moved prematurely to shift the 
focus off picketing and onto a "long 
campaign" of meetings and demonstra¬ 
tions round the country. 

In all three cases, the SWP soon 
retreated: explicitly recognising that ille¬ 
gal strike action would be difficult to get 
and should not be counted on; register¬ 
ing that the Government had actually 
committed itself to nothing; reaffirming 
the importance of the pickets. But no 
self-criticism, no direct and open discus¬ 
sion. Socialist Worker has airbrushed 
AWL and Workers' Climate Action out 
of its reports on Vestas; and the SWP has 
quietly "briefed" its members with an 
inaccurate history (claiming AWL got 
"out of our depth" with local union offi¬ 
cials, and needed SWP to rescue the 
campaign!) 

The Green Party's response has been 
poor. The Green Party Trade Union 
Group turned up with a stall for a day or 
so, and a few individuals who happened 
to be members of the Green Party have 
come to the roundabout, but that is it. 

SOCIALIST PARTY, LIB-DEMS, LABOUR 

S maller left groups (including some, 
e.g. Socialist Resistance, who make 
a big deal about their commitment to 
environmental politics) have done little 
about Vestas. Maybe you can put that 
down to lack of resources. 

With the Socialist Party you cannot. 
Though not a large group, the SP has 
areas of strength in nearby Southampton 
and Portsmouth. 

The SP turned up in some numbers for 
Vestas rallies and demonstrations for a 


All together at the rally outside the occupation 
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short while, then quit. Like AWL and 
SWP, they promoted their own papers 
and leaflets. Fair enough. Unlike AWL 
and SWP, they showed little interest in 
leafleting and so on for the broad cam¬ 
paign. 

Maybe the SP leaflets were so insight¬ 
ful that this matters little? On the con¬ 
trary, they reflected the idea that 
"Marxism" means switching off your 
brain and using stereotype phrases like 
"mass action" as cure-alls. For example, 
when climate-camp activists got food to 
the occupiers, and thus forced the Vestas 
bosses to start providing food, the SP 
rebuked them. It should be done "not 
through short-term stunts, but by mobil¬ 
ising hundreds of people... to put pres¬ 
sure on everywhere we can". Aha! Now 
we know the answer to the problem of 
no dinner in the St Cross factory! Mass 
action, "everywhere". 

Mostly, the SP leaflets were about urg¬ 
ing us to vote SP, or for some coalition 
including the SP, at the coming general 
election. The cited grounds: that workers 
need a "political party [that] has sent its 
leaders to the picket and stands shoulder 
to shoulder with the Vestas workers". 

On that criterion, the SP comes out no 
better than the Lib-Dems. One local 
councillor — a maverick Lib-Dem, but a 
Lib-Dem — has been very active sup¬ 
porting the pickets. The local Lib Dem 
parliamentary candidate has turned up 
from time to time, offering vague sym¬ 
pathy. The Lib Dem parliamentary front 
bencher for Energy, Simon Hughes, 
came to the picket line, and (initially, at 
least: I think later debate swung opinion) 
got a favourable response from some 
workers and some climate-camp 
activists. One of the most active climate- 
camp people from the mainland at the 
roundabout is a Lib-Dem councillor in 
her home town. 

Yet this is the same Simon Hughes that 
boasted when standing for London 
mayor that he would see off the RMT; 
the same Lib-Dem party that has policy 
to ban all strikes in "essential services"; 
the same Lib-Dem party that is position¬ 
ing itself to form a coalition government 
with the Tories in case of a hung parlia¬ 
ment. 

Oddly, when workers' committee 
members were questioning Simon 
Hughes, and local Tory MP Andrew 
Turner, they addressed them as repre¬ 
sentatives of "Government", despite 
both representing opposition parties. 
Hughes and Turner did not contradict 
them much, since they do not disagree 
much with Government policy on 


No Nimbyism here 

Vestas. But that a view of "Government" 
as a sort of joint affair of all the parties, 
more or less indistinguishable in their 
distance from everyday life, seems plau¬ 
sible shows how far democracy in 
Britain has withered. 

The Labour Party has never had a 
strong presence on the Isle of Wight. The 
Isle of Wight [IoW] parliamentary con¬ 
stituency has always been Conservative, 
Liberal, or Lib-Dem. The Labour vote 
there has dropped as low as 2.4% (1983), 
and has recovered only to 17%. 

The local Labour Party has related to 
Vestas as if it is overwhelmed with 
shame about the Labour government. 
The most active among IoW trade union¬ 
ists in support of the Vestas workers has 
been Unison local government branch 
secretary Mark Chiverton, constantly 
helpful, frequently on the picket line. He 
is also the local Labour parliamentary 
candidate; but he never mentions that 
when speaking to campaign meetings. 

Richard Howard, the Portsmouth 
RMT branch secretary who has given 
tireless and vital help to the workers, 
especially in the first days of the occupa¬ 
tion, is also an active member of the Isle 
of Wight Labour Party. You would not 
know that unless you questioned him 
closely. 

Ryde Trades Council secretary Tony 
Kelly, also very active in support of the 
Vestas workers, is a member of the Co¬ 
operative Party, a shadowy "little-sister" 
party whose main political activity is to 
co-sponsor Labour parliamentary candi¬ 
dates (as "Labour and Co-op"). Again, 
you wouldn't know it. 

Geoff Lumley, the one Labour member 
on the county council, moved the motion 
on the council to back the workers. But 
then he accepted a Tory amendment to 
blur the motion. The local Labour Party 
has given a big donation to the workers' 
fund, and brought its members to the 
demonstrations; but when the Labour 
Party banner was brought to the round¬ 
about, it was quickly removed, appar¬ 
ently because of a hostile reaction. A Lib- 
Dem banner managed to keep its place 
there longer, though that too was even¬ 
tually removed. 

The Vestas campaign should feed into 
a broader battle for jobs, for workers' 
rights, and for green policies, on the 
island. For that, a socialist organisation 
on the island is needed, one that can set 
itself to studying and educating as well 
as agitating, and one that promotes the 
self-organisation of a broader local 
labour movement and working-class 
unity in action. 


The story so far.... 


28 April: After telling workers, in 
2008, that they planned to re-fit the fac¬ 
tories in 2009 to produce larger blades 
with a better production process, the 
Danish based multinational Vestas 
announces instead that it will close the 
Isle of Wight wind turbine blade facto¬ 
ries, the only such factories in Britain.. 

15 June: Workers' Liberty activists 
arrive in the Isle of Wight to start 
leafleting and talking to workers about 
the Vestas factory closure and ways to 
resist it. 

3 July: Workers' Climate Action and 
Cowes Trades Council call a public 
meeting to discuss campaigning 
against the closure of the Vestas facto¬ 
ries. 

Two weeks starting 6 July: A minor¬ 
ity of workers begin to discuss action. 
As the conversations spread, the idea 
grows that there are alternatives. 
Meanwhile public campaigning 
against the closure continues on the 
streets of the Isle of Wight. 

Wednesday 15 July: Government 
publishes a White Paper calling for 
7000 extra wind turbines in Britain in 
coming years. (3000 are currently oper¬ 
ating or being installed). 

Monday 20 July: Vestas manage¬ 
ment hear about the conversations and 
try to forestall action by threatening 
workers. 7.30pm: workers decide that 
they should move before the manage¬ 
ment try further pre-emptive action, 
and occupy the St Cross factory. 

From Tuesday 21 July: Vestas bosses 
tell all other workers, at Venture Quays 
as well as St Cross, to stay home (on 
full pay) instead of working. Workers 
rally outside the St Cross front gage. 
They elect a committee to organise 
their campaign. Management make 
repeated empty threats against the 
occupiers. They also refuse to let in 
food. Support comes in from FBU, 
Unison, CWU, GMB, PCS, and espe¬ 
cially from the leaders of the 
Portsmouth RMT branch, which orga- 
nies the Portsmouth-IoW ferries. 

Wednesday 22 July: A Families and 
Community Campaign is set up to 
back the Vestas workers. 

Thursday 23 July: The Vestas story 
reaches the front page of the national 
press (the Independent). Ed Miliband 
writes an evasive letter to the Guardian 
about Vestas. Vestas bosses start sup¬ 
plying food to the workers, but serve 
summonses for a court hearing on 29 
July for a possession order. RMT leader 
Bob Crow comes to Vestas and offers 
RMT lawyers to help the workers. 

Friday 24 July: Many Vestas workers 
join RMT so that it can represent them 
with the Vestas bosses. 300 people 
march from Newport town centre to 
the St Cross factory. 

Saturday 25 July: Vestas bosses start 
giving the occupiers hot food. 

Tuesday 28 July: Vestas bosses issue 
notices of dismissal to eleven workers. 

Wednesday 29 July: Court hearing 
on Vestas bosses' claim for a possession 
order. Case adjourned to 4 August. 


Saturday 1 August: Police and 
Vestas bosses allow RMT to take extra 
food into the factory. (However, this 
proves to be a one-off). 

Monday 3 August: Workers' Climate 
Action activists show solidarity with 
workers by supergluing themselves to 
block the entrance to the government 
Department of Energy and Climate 
Change. The TUC puts out a statement 
calling on the Government to intervene 
to save jobs. 

Tuesday 4 August: Sixteen union 
leaders publish a stronger statement of 
support: leaders of Unite, Unison, 
GMB, and CWU are not among the six¬ 
teen. Vestas bosses win their "posses¬ 
sion order" in court. Activists occupy 
the roof of the Vestas factory at 
Venture Quays in East Cowes, and use 
its prominent waterfront position to 
display solidarity banners. 

Thursday 6 August: Climate change 
minister Joan Ruddock meets RMT and 
Vestas workers (and TUC and Unite 
reps). She offers warm words but no 
commitment; claims that Government 
tried to buy the Vestas factories, but 
Vestas refused. Government agrees to 
continue talks with RMT. 

Friday 7 August: Occupiers evicted, 
despite Workers' Climate Action 
mobilising 25 activists from London to 
join the Isle of Wight picket from 3am. 
Occupiers remain defiant. At the 6pm 
rally at the St Cross factory gate, they 
call for the pickets to be continued and 
built up into a blockade. 

Saturday 8 August: Workers and 
supporters, marching from a rally in 
Newport town centre, briefly reoccupy 
the factory grounds. 

Sunday 9 August: Well-attended 
meeting of Vestas workers and sup¬ 
porters in Newport debates strategy for 
the next phase. 

Monday 10 August: Workers and 
supporters start a presence at the back 
gate of the Newport factory. Vestas 
bosses responded by erecting fences all 
across the back of the factory. 

Wednesday 12 August: National day 
of action. Five rallies on the Isle of 
Wight; meetings and protests all over 
the country; Workers' Climate Action 
activists occupy South East England 
Development Authority offices. 

Friday 14 August: The East Cowes 
occupiers come down from the roof. 
Back pay and redundancy money goes 
into workers' bank accounts. The work¬ 
ers continue the campaign with a con¬ 
tinued picket, a demonstration in Ryde 
on 15 August, and plans for a national 
day of action on 17 September. 

Monday 17 August: Vestas brings in 
its "clean-up" team, but workers picket 
the factory gates in protest. Workers 
and supporters stage "sit-in picnic" 
protest at local Job Centre 

Tuesday 18 August: Vestas bosses 
announced their latest financial results. 
They expect revenue to rise by 20% to 
7.2 billion euros this year, and the oper¬ 
ating margin (of profit) to be between 
11% and 13%. 


Erecting the fences 
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AN ARGUMENT WITH JOAN RUDDOCK 

Why wind turbine production 
should be publicly owned 


By Joan Trevor 

oan Ruddock MP, Climate Change 
I minister, agreed to meet supporters 
1 of the Save Vestas campaign dur- 
J ing her constituency surgery in 
Deptford, south London, on 7 August, 
the same day that the last Vestas occu¬ 
piers left the plant on the Isle of Wight. 

She was standing in for Ed Miliband, 
Secretary of State for Energy and 
Climate Change, who was away in 
Brazil lecturing them on their responsi¬ 
bilities as a developing nation to miti¬ 
gate climate change — but that's an 
aside. 

The previous day Ruddock had met 
two Vestas workers together with union 
officials from the RMT, Unite, and the 
TUC. 

Q: What has the government done to 
save the jobs at Vestas? 

R: I'll tell you what I told a delegation 
of Vestas workers, the RMT, Unite, the 
TUC yesterday. We've done a lot. 
Months ago we had notice of the poten¬ 
tial closure. We asked Vestas, what help 
can we give you as a government? 

There was no help that we could give 
them. They did not want money. They 
wanted to move the factory for their own 
commercial reasons. Let me tell you 
about their product. The blades they 
make are 40 metres long, they are not 
suitable for use in the UK... 

Q: But they can convert the factory to 
make blades that are suitable... 

R: They can convert the factory. There 
was discussion about that. The workers 
told us that until recently the conversion 
was going to go ahead. I don't know the 
details of why that did not go ahead. 

It is not just here, they have made a 
large number of people unemployed in 
Denmark as well, where they are based. 

Q: Why not nationalise the plant? 
You have stepped in to nationalise the 
banks because there was a need to 
shore up the financial system. The gov¬ 
ernment has set very high targets for 
expanding renewable energy, and very 
high targets for cutting carbon emis¬ 
sions. Is that not a similar emergency 
that would justify the government step¬ 
ping in? 

R: It's not up for sale! We can't just 
nationalise a whole company. 

Q: Not the company, the plant. We 
cannot let meeting the targets depend 
on the business decisions of private 
companies. We will not meet the targets 
if we do that... 

R: We will meet these targets!... We are 
not going to nationalise. You have a dif¬ 
ferent model. 

We have offered Vestas £6 million to 
develop the R&D facility on the Isle of 
Wight. That will be 150 jobs - it's not 600, 
but it is something. Vestas will accept £6 
million for that. 

We will meet the targets on the present 
model of letting the market do it. We do 
agree on the general point of keeping 
manufacturing jobs in the UK. We are 


BP can shift into "renewables" if that 
looks more profitable, or out if it doesn't. 

The government is prepared to juggle 
with taxes and to offer incentives, such 
as the £6 million it gave to Vestas to 
invest in research and development on 
the Isle of Wight. But if the market does 
not allow companies like Vestas to make 
as much profit in the UK as they can 
make elsewhere — eg, Colorado, USA, 
where most of the "Isle of Wight" work 
is going, and the government's attempts 
to bend the market fail, then that's it. The 
government will not nationalise the 
industry or take on the development of 
renewable energy in the public sector. 
That, for Ruddock, is "principle"! 

The contrast with the government's 
attitude to the banking sector is stark. 
The financial system must be shored up, 
even if that means nationalisation. But 
the climate? Leave that to the market. 

Ruddock insists that the UK will meet 
its targets for C02 reduction by continu¬ 
ing on the tracks that it is going down 
now. But the figures so far do not bear 
that out. 

Ruddock's statement that the govern¬ 
ment does not want to make wind tur¬ 
bines or run banks begs the question, 
what does the government want to do? 
On this trend, it is only a matter of time 
before Ruddock states that the govern¬ 
ment doesn't want to run hospitals or 
schools either. The government will reg¬ 
ulate private trade, and commission 
public services, and that is all. 

In other words, vital services will only 
be provided as, when, and how they 
make a profit for private companies. 

Companies relying on public contracts 
will obviously try to get away with pro¬ 
viding as little as they can for the money 
they are paid. Meanwhile, when the gov¬ 
ernment accepts private companies as 
partners it implicitly takes the side of 
those companies in any disputes it has 
with its employees. 

That is very clear in the Vestas dispute. 
Of all the questions that we asked 
Ruddock, the one she seemed most hos¬ 
tile to answering was whether the gov¬ 
ernment should press for reinstatement 
of the Vestas workers who were sacked 
for occupying their plant. 

All she would say was that she would 
talk to her opposite numbers in the 
Department for Work and Pensions. 
About what? The workers getting the 
dole they are entitled to anyway, with¬ 
out her talking? 

Vestas workers are adamant on that: 
they want to continue making wind tur¬ 
bine blades, but do not want to continue 
working for Vestas. They want to work 
for the good of the whole community 
instead, in a nationalised plant, with a 
management accountable to them. 

They can see that "the market" will 
provide neither decent jobs nor the nec¬ 
essary transition to a sustainable econo¬ 
my. Joan Ruddock cannot because she 
has blinded herself with New Labour 
"principle". 


having ongoing discussion about how 
we keep and develop the skilled manu¬ 
facturing jobs here. 

Q: Closure of the plant is devastating 
for the Isle of Wight employment situa¬ 
tion which is already bad, with 100 
applicants for each job. What will you 
do to save this community? 

R: We have set up a taskforce, with the 
South East England Development 
Agency, we are putting in place the sup¬ 
port structures, and continuing to work 
to maximise business start-ups. Vestas 
might keep the plant and reopen again 
when conditions are right. 

Q: Why should progress rely on busi¬ 
ness decisions of private firms? 

R: You all have a different philosophy 
from me about what is the best way to 
produce jobs. 

Q: Can we subsidise travel between 
the Island and the mainland, so that 
young people can have more mobility? 
Travel is very expensive at the moment. 

R: I don't know, that is not my depart¬ 
ment. 

Q: You have a belief in the market — 
that's your philosophy. But what about 
being practical? Have you done a feasi¬ 
bility study into whether it would be 
better economically overall to nation¬ 
alise the plant? 

R: There has not been a feasibility 
study because we are not going to 
nationalise, because we are sticking to 
our principles. 

Q. Your belief in markets is like a 
religious belief. 

R: We live in a market economy, all the 
advanced economies think the same. 

Q: We live in a mixed economy, there 
is a lot of state intervention in the econ¬ 
omy and the balance shifts back and 
forth depending on politics. These 
companies do not do what they do out 


Outside Minister Joan Ruddock’s surgery 

of a love for the people who make the 
profits for them. They go where profits 
are highest. What do you think should 
happen to the workers who occupied, 
who drew our attention to this issue? 

R: We will look at all the issues raised 
by workers about their jobs. I've asked 
my opposite numbers in the Department 
of Work and Pensions to look at what 
can be done for the workers. 

Q: Will you undertake a feasibility 
study? 

A: It's not appropriate! The govern¬ 
ment does not want to be producers of 
wind turbines, and we did not want to 
be bankers. 

Q: Not even to save the environment? 

Q: The Tories nationalised Rolls 
Royce... 

R: That's another story... 

Q: Nationalisation is what happened 
with East Coast Mainline. You nation¬ 
alised it while you look for another 
buyer. Can't you do that with this 
plant? Nationalisation doesn't have to 
be like the nationalisations of the 
1970s. 

A: We are pulling out all the stops - 
short of nationalisation! 

R uddock's basic argument is that 
the capitalist market can provide 
the solution to climate change. She 
says that not nationalising Vestas is a 
matter of "sticking to our principles"! 

The government claims that the shift 
that we need to make to using renewable 
energy, including wind energy, is best 
achieved by helping the market in 
renewable energy to grow, and private 
companies involved in this sector to 
make profits. 

"The market" is really only the right of 
capitalist companies to seek maximum 
profits where they can. Companies like 
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THE OCCUPIERS 

“Together we 
can be much 
stronger” 


Ian Terry is a worker in the finishing 
shop at the Newport Vestas factory, and 
was one of the occupiers 

I 'd say that the views I have now 
have always been there, but now 
I've see the chance of a fightback, 
rather than giving up. I've always 
thought the way things are run was 
wrong, but before. I'd never seen a 
chance for people to stand up together 
and change things. 

It's a matter of organising workers to 
stand up for themselves. The anti-union 
laws are against us, but the numbers are 
in our favour, and we have to make sure 
we get those laws changed. 

The main priority now is building peo¬ 
ple's confidence, highlighting to people 
that they are not on their own, and that 
together we can be much stronger. 

I knew, working for Vestas, that the 
management were wary of unions. I 
don't think I realised just how important 


Chris Ash is a worker at the East Cowes 
Vestas factory, and was one of the occu¬ 
piers in Newport. 

T he last three weeks have not 
just changed my views, but 
changed my life. Before, I was 
just a normal worker. I came 
into work, I did the job. I didn't really 
care what I was building. I got paid and 
I went home. 

Now I understand that we're doing 
something for the future, for our kids 
and our grandkids. It's going to help 
change the future of the world if we can 
get this factory nationalised or we can 
keep it open. 

I have no regrets about taking part in 
the occupation. I'm proud of myself and 
what I've done. Everyone calls me a 
hero. I don't feel myself to be a hero, but 
I certainly wish I could do it all over 
again with what I know now. 


unions are. After the miners were 
smashed in 1984-5, a lot of people's con¬ 
fidence in unions went down. But there 
are still good unions out there, willing to 
organise the workers and take up the 
fight for them. 

Unite, I think, has been poor because it 
is too closely affiliated with Labour. 
They didn't want to rock the boat. 

But that can't be all of it. You've had 
unions affiliated to Labour who have 
supported you well, and unions that 
aren't affiliated to Labour who haven't. 
Isn't it also a question of the degree of 
democracy and accountability in the 
union, and the strength of the rank and 
file? 

Yes, you have to make sure the people 
making the big decisions in the unions 
can understand the workers' struggles 
rather than being paid big salaries. The 
same goes for politicians, doesn't it? 
They'd be reined in a lot more if they 


I think a lot of unions have got 
involved in this because it is a green 
issue. They haven't been able to speak 
out before because they need the work¬ 
ers to step in. It has brought a lot of 
unions together, where before they were 
just out for themselves. 

We need to build up a lot more sup¬ 
port, and get a lot more people cam¬ 
paigning to push the Government and 
the councils. 

Wind turbines are important for the 
future. We're certainly not giving up the 
fight. 

I didn't know much about socialist 
and environmental activism before. I 
thought it was a matter of "tree-huggers" 
and "eco-warriors". Now I have a lot of 
respect for the campaigns and the 
actions of the people who have come to 
help. 

I've worked for the company for three 
years. You get treated like rubbish. To 
the management, you are just a number; 
you're not an individual. You get 
screwed over at every opportunity. 

In the occupation, they sent us our ter¬ 
mination of contract notices with a slice 
of pizza. When they served the injunc¬ 
tion, they went round posting it through 
people's letterboxes, harassing people's 
families. They made no attempt to talk to 
us directly. 

When I first came across people talk¬ 
ing about resisting the closure, I didn't 
think much of it. I only got involved in 
the two or three weeks before the occu¬ 
pation. I think a lot of other workers' 
views changed in the same way. 

We came to be friends rather than just 
colleagues, to stand together and to look 
out for each other. It's brought the island 
closer together. Five of the other people 
who were in the occupation I didn't even 
know before, and now I would count 
them among my best friends. 


were in the same economic position that 
we're in. At present there is obviously a 
big gap between the full-time union offi¬ 
cials, and the lives they're able to live, 
and the workers they represent. 

In this campaign, a combination of 
many different reasons to fight has 
brought everyone together. People have 
started to realise that everything is 
affected by the rule of profit — how 
profit dictates how things go. 

The reason why Vestas have been able 
to do what they've done is that the mar- 


“Build on 
what we 
have 

achieved” 

Mark Smith is a worker in the finishing 
shop at the Newport Vestas factory, and 
was one of the occupiers 

W ithout a doubt, the last 
three weeks have changed 
my view of the world. 
Firstly, on the question of 
unions. I'd probably never work at a 
place that didn't want a union, or I'd be 
very wary of it. 


ket is run for profit, not for people. As in 
the unions, the people at the top are 
comfortable. They don't have to think 
about the people who are being affected 
by job losses or wage cuts. Human 
beings aren't brought in to the equation. 

When industry is run for goals other 
than profit — when it is run for the use¬ 
fulness of the things it builds and the 
good of the people it employs and of the 
environment — that is much better. 
More money would be delivered back 
into the community. 

We've had support from all different 
types of people who I'd never thought 
would support us, people who don't 
even know us. It's been really good. And 
they all get along together, they're all 
pulling towards the same objective. 

Those of who came from the mainland 
came because we saw Vestas as part of 
a bigger battle about jobs, about work¬ 
ers' rights, and about the future of the 
planet... 

You're spot-on about that. That's what 
has brought a lot of people to support us. 
People can see that from the point of 
view of the future of the planet, it's dire 
closing places like this. 

I'm glad I went into the occupation, 
even though so far I've lost money from 
it. If I'd done nothing and just walked 
away, then six months down the line, 
and for the rest of life. I'd be kicking 
myself, thinking about what we could 
have done. It comes to a point where you 
have to stand up and fight for what you 
believe is right. 

If you don't stand up and fight, you 
just get pushed around. 

Now we have to keep up the pressure 
on Vestas and a lot of pressure on the 
Government — keep everything going, 
build on what we have already achieved, 
make it bigger and bigger. 

We have to get everybody, nationally, 
to pull together, for us and for them¬ 
selves. If workers stick together in the 
future, and we all stand up and support 
each other, then we can change things. 

You've seen different unions reacting 
differently in this campaign... 

I joined Unite before the occupation, 
purely in order to have legal assistance. 
But then Unite didn't turn up at all, for a 
long time, and when they did, they 
weren't that interested. Unite people had 
been told not to get involved. 

RMT did turn up, and have been a lot 
more militant. It's a question of the rela¬ 
tion between what you say, and what 
you're actually willing to do. 


“We’re doing something 
for the future” 
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workers’ climate action at climate camp 

Debating how 
to save 
the planet 


BY BOB SUTTON 

n 26 August hundreds, more 
likely thousands, of 
activists will execute a mass 
land squat somewhere 
inside the M25 and set up this year's 
Camp for Climate Action. 

There are four themes for the camp 
this year: 

• Education, through a programme of 
over 100 workshops; 

• Sustainable Living, demonstrated 
the physical infrastructure of the camp; 

• Direct Action, training for and exe¬ 
cuting the physical obstruction of the 
processes that drive climate change; 

• Movement Building. 

This year's location was not chosen to 
target a specific industry or installation 
(as locations have been for the past 
three summers). After the massive 
shocks endured by world banking this 
year, the location has been chosen to 
demonstrate that the global ecological 
crisis is rooted in “the economic sys¬ 
tem", with the City of London at its cen¬ 
tre. 

Workers' Climate Action is calling on 
trade unionists and working-class 
activists to come and help build the 
camp and build a movement to fight the 
destruction of the planet. 

The mass organisation and democrat¬ 
ic structures on the scale shown by the 
camp are something to be learned from. 
Taking these methods into the wider 
workers' movement is one of the key 
ideas behind the setting up of the 
Workers' Climate Action Network. 

The amount of training in direct 
action at the camp is unparalleled. The 
schedule includes daily mass action 
training in which people can learn how 
to use their numbers to overwhelm 
police lines as well as more specific 
skills. In the coming period of increased 
class struggle, and the examples of 
police violence we have already faced, 
the occupations, and the sucess of more 
imaginative and militant tactics has 
shown that knowledge of such things is 
something our movement will need. 

Just as we have at previous camps at 
Heathrow and Kingsnorth, and 
throughout the past two years, WCA 


activists will be arguing that we should 
build on the broadly anti-capitalist pol¬ 
itics of the camp and that we should 
understand that it is people's relation¬ 
ship with what they need to live and 
produce that shapes society. We see cli¬ 
mate change as a question of class 
struggle — Who runs the workplace? 
Who runs society? 

The solidarity built, the exchange of 
ideas, and probably most of all the 
events of the past year, havealready 
amounted to a sea change in the way 
many in the environmental movement 
relate to class politics 

Many workers and supporters from 
the campaign to stop the closure of the 
Vestas factory plan to come to the camp 
in a contingent from the Isle of Wight, 
looking to share the experience of their 
struggle, learn new skills, build links, 
and gain support for their campaign. 

Workers' Climate Action will be hold¬ 
ing four workshops, all over the bank 
holiday weekend: 

• Sunday 30 August 10.30-11.30: 
Women and the miners' strike. 

This workshop aims to demonstrate 
that the ideas of workers in struggle can 
be transformed. With conscious solidar¬ 
ity, divisions in the working class can be 
overcome. 

• Sunday 30 August 14.30-16.00: 
Workers' Climate Action: climate 
change is a class issue 

A basic introduction to the ideas and 
activity of the WCA network. 

• Sunday 30 August 16.30-18.30: 
Visteon, Lindsey, Lucas and Workers- 
Led Just Transition. 

How do we relate to the most socially 
and environmentally damaging indus¬ 
tries? Can workers take control and 
transform their workplaces? 

•Monday 31 August 16.30-18.30: 
Vestas — the fight to save a wind tur¬ 
bine factory 

An account of the workers' factory 
occupation and campaign — fighting 
not just over jobs or pay, but over a 
technology we need to save the planet. 

•www.climatecamp.org.uk 

•workersclimateaction.wordpress.com 



THE STUDENT 

Our generation 
needs the future 
jobs 


Lanah Moody is a student at Ryde High 
School. Her father Justin Moody was 
one of the occupiers at the Newport fac¬ 
tory. 

T he last three weeks have been 
incredible. I've not really had 
anything to do with environ¬ 
mental activists and all the 
political groups before, and it has 
opened my eyes. Reading the socialist 
papers, I now know that we don't realise 
how much happens, all over the world, 
that we don't hear in the mainstream 
news. 

And I've seen how hypocritical it is, the 
way the Government is running the coun¬ 
try. 

My dad did talk to me about it before he 
went into the occupation, but at first I did¬ 
n't really know what to think about it. The 
first few days were absolutely mad. And 
now the campaign has spread much fur¬ 
ther, all across the world. It has even been 
mentioned in the New York Times. 

Now we have to keep going, keep 
spreading the word, getting in more peo¬ 
ple, making the campaign stronger, com¬ 
ing up with new ideas. We can't just let it 
fade away. We have to be persistent. 

All of my friends basically agree. At the 
end of the day, it's our generation that 
depends on the future jobs. We're all wor¬ 


ried that we may have to move off the 
island. The campaign has made people re¬ 
think everything. A couple of my friends 
have helped me with leafleting. I'm going 
to try to make sure that some of them 
come to some meetings with me and 
come to understand more of the politics 
involved. 

I've always wanted to get into politics 
anyway, so this has been my way in, 
learning by intuition. There haven't been 
any political groups or environmental 
groups on the island before, but there 
should be. 


THE WORKER 

Working 
together gets 
things done 


Tracey Yeates is a worker in the finish¬ 
ing shop at the Vestas Newport factory, 
and a member of the RMT workers' 
committee 

T he last three weeks have taught 
me that if people work together, 
we can get things done, and we 
can, as a group, make a change. 
Perhaps before I would have turned 
away. I think it's changed me as well as 
my opinions. 

I've come to realise how much of a bad 
employer Vestas were. Before, I tended to 
believe what the management said and 
not what the workforce was saying. But 
now that is changed. 

What's made the difference? I suppose 
at the start it was because you, the 
activists from outside, showed us how we 
could do something. Then we had our 
own way of doing things. If everyone 
puts their own unique bit in, it makes a 
bigger picture, doesn't it? 

With Vestas, it is the first time I've ever 
worked for a company. I was always self- 


employed before, and I worked on my 
own — I was an area manager for 
Betterware UK — so I looked at things a 
different way. It suited me when the chil¬ 
dren were younger, because I could work 
from home, but then when they grew up, 
I looked for something else, and since I'd 
always been green-minded, I came here. 

I don't believe the company should be 
allowed to do this. They have no regard 
for their workers or for the community. 

It's difficult for me to say how this has 
changed my view of unions, because my 
husband used to be an active trade union¬ 
ist, a TGWU branch official, at Ford in 
Southampton, and it seemed to me like he 
was always out on strike. 

The RMT seem to be quite well-organ¬ 
ised. My husband is a prison officer now, 
and he is in the POA. They don't seem to 
be well organised or have any clout. 

Myself, I don't think I would work 
again for an employer that didn't have a 
union. I would definitely make sure I was 
in a union before I worked anywhere else. 

Now, we've got to make sure that the 
lads who were in occupation get reinstat¬ 
ed. That has got to be number one priori¬ 
ty. I want see green jobs on the island, of 
some sort — if it can't be Vestas, then 
somebody else. 

I worry for the future of the island com¬ 
munity. We already have an ageing pop¬ 
ulation here. As jobs go, young families 
will move away, and before we know it, 
schools will be closing 
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THE ENVIRONMENTAL ACTIVIST 

Using our skills to support 
the workers 


Jacqueline Sheedy was one of the 
activists who occupied the roof of the 
smaller Vestas factory in East Cowes 
from 4 to 14 August. 

W hen I came to the Isle of 
Wight, I wanted to use the 
skills and commitment I 
have to support the work¬ 
ers. We found that the workers really 
wanted to get that East Cowes building 
occupied in some way, so it was a way 
we could support the workers. 

I'm glad we did it. I had a great time. 
Up on the roof, the days passed very 
quickly. That is partly because everything 
took a very long time — even walking 
from one place to another, because it's a 
sloping roof. 

We brought lots of books up to read, 
but we never had time to read them. We 
had workshops on various skills, like 
knot-tying. We tied pallets to the side of 
the roof, so that we could have some¬ 
where flat to sleep. At the end we had a 
computer and an internet connection up 
there. 

We collected masses of rainwater in a 
tarpaulin, we heated it in black bin-liners, 
and on the day of the Cowes Week fire¬ 
works, I was able to have a shower with 
that water. It was the most memorable 
shower I've ever had! 

Most of all, we spent lots of time talk¬ 
ing. It was a real mixture of people up on 
the roof — some, like me, who had been 
activists for a long time, and some much 
newer activists. 

I've been an environmental and social 


Mark Chiverton is secretary of the Isle of 
Wight Unison local government branch, 
and the Labour prospective parliamen¬ 
tary candidate for the Isle of Wight con¬ 
stituency 

W e've had good support for 
strikes and industrial action 
on the island before, but 
certainly not this kind of 
campaign. This is unique, both in its 
national and international profile, and 
in the sheer courage, persistence, and 
commitment of the Vestas workers 
themselves. 

We need to continue to build support, 
and get more island people involved. 

This campaign can be a catalyst for 
some very positive things on the island. It 
shows that a group of relatively unorgan¬ 
ised workers can achieve great things. A 
key lesson is that the unions need to be 
organising and recruiting more, and not 
just in our traditional areas of strength; 
and rebuilding links through Trades 
Councils. 

Our local Unison members have been 
very supportive. We have had quite good 
numbers attending rallies and demon¬ 
strations, and beyond that a huge amount 
of interest and support behind the scenes. 
There's been no criticism at all of the 
branch's position of support for the 
Vestas workers. 

We need to keep up the pressure on the 
local [Tory] council and the Government. 
The local Labour Party can have a role to 
play here. 

In some ways it has been a difficult time 
for the Isle of Wight Labour Party. We 
have had large numbers of people at the 


justice activist for about 20 years. I'm not 
affiliated to any particular group. 

It excites me that workers can take 
action in their own workplaces as they 
have done here. We felt that there are cer¬ 
tain things that we, with our experience, 
can bring to a campaign like this, and we 
wanted to be part of it. 

We learned a lot of the intricacies of the 
campaign when we were up on the roof. 
We would talk to the managers, from the 


demonstrations, as well as working 
behind the scenes to get channels of com¬ 
munication to Ed Miliband, but it's been 
embarrassing for the Isle of Wight Labour 
Party to be in a position where the 
Government comes out with a commit¬ 
ment to lots of new green jobs but won't 
save the wind turbine blade factories 
from being closed. 

The Isle of Wight council and the local 
[Tory] MP have been lamentable in terms 
of pandering to Nimbyism. 

The Government has invested strongly 
in terms of research and development, 
but in terms of manufacturing jobs, the 
response is inadequate. I'd like to see 
public ownership of the Vestas factories 
to tide production over until such a time 
as wind turbine demand picks up. 

If the Government is set against that 
strategy, I think it's essential that there is 


roof, almost every day. In fact we discov¬ 
ered that we had more common ground 
with them than we thought, in opposing 
the planning laws and Nimbyism that 
stop wind-turbine development. 

After we came down, we went to the 
constituency office of Andrew Turner, the 
local [Tory] MP. It was just shocking. He 
says that he is really into green energy, 
but he doesn't like wind turbines because 
they are ugly. 

From the roof, we could see the beauti¬ 
ful Solent, but on the other side of the 
coast there is a huge oil refinery. The 
Government can get away with building 
oil refineries and things like that all over 
the place, yet you can't build a wind farm! 

People have just got to change their atti¬ 
tude to wind turbines, and drop this idea 
that they are ugly and a blot on the land¬ 
scape. What do they think is going to hap¬ 
pen in 20 or 30 years, when climate 
change takes hold even more than now. 

Quite a lot of people were slightly dis¬ 
appointed that we came down, because 
tbey know how the media works, and 
they thought the media would use it to 
say that the campaign is over. When the 
boys came off the balcony [at the 
Newport factory], they said the campaign 
was over. 

It's total rubbish. The campaign is now 
in a new phase. Workers are going round 
the country and inspiring other workers 
and activists to take action. As for me, I 
will go to Climate Camp and talk to other 
activists there about my experience about 
how we can build on this coalition and 
support other workers in their struggles. 


urgent dialogue between the council, cen¬ 
tral Government, and the business com¬ 
munity, to make sure that the Isle of 
Wight can continue to show a strong level 
of employment in green jobs and can pre¬ 
serve the skills that the Vestas workforce 
has got. 

I'd call on other Labour Parties across 
the country to come on board for this 
campaign. I know a number of Labour 
MPs have signed an Early Day Motion 
[supporting the Vestas workers, initiated 
by John McDonnell], but it would be good 
to see one or two Labour MPs come to the 
island and talk to the Vestas workers. 

It is very important for the credibility of 
the Labour Government that it responds 
positively to this campaign. Huge sec¬ 
tions of the thinking public see the 
Government's stance on green jobs and 
on Vestas as a contradiction. 

I'm sceptical about the Lib Dems claim¬ 
ing to support this campaign. I think they 
are quite opportunistic, saying different 
things in different places and at different 
times. I would recognise that one or two 
local Lib Dem activists have spent a lot of 
time on this campaign, but I believe that 
the wider labour movement needs to be 
spearheading the campaign. 

I want to see a Labour government 
rather than a Lib-Dem government, but I 
want to see a very different sort of Labour 
government from this one — one that is in 
touch with its grass roots and one where 
there is much more vibrant and active 
grass-roots and trade-union campaigning 
which it responds to positively. 


• Photos: Kirstie Ray 


THE LOCAL ACTIVIST 

Keep the 

campaign 

fresh 

Jackie Hawkins is a local environmental 
and peace activist 

W hat's most surprised me 
over the last three weeks is 
that people have remained 
solid, that they have stuck 
together and not drifted away. 

The main priority now is new ideas; 
keeping the campaign fresh so that it does 
not stagnate; staying positive and keeping 
in mind that we can win. 

In the Isle of Wight, the [Tory] council 
have an "eco-island" policy, and keep 
bleating on about how they want it to be 
a world-reknowned green island. They 
should grasp this opportunity and keep 
the factory open, as well as bringing more 
green jobs to the island. 

This campaign has got a community 
together. All sorts of people have con¬ 
tributed by donating food or equipment 
for the picket. 

I'm hoping that when the planning 
application for [wind turbines on] 
Cheverton Down comes up in October, 
we can outnumber the Nimbies. I would 
like to see a lot of people turn up at 
County Hall that day. 

In the last couple of months, there have 
been a lot of socialist and environmental 
activists coming from the mainland to 
support the Vestas workers. What do 
you make of what we've done? 

It's been great — something I've want¬ 
ed to see for a long time. The island is a 
very conservative area. I don't mean only 
politically conservative: people tend to be 
wary of mainlanders. 

I was nervous at first, because I'm orig¬ 
inally an outsider myself, and I know the 
attitudes you can encounter. But in fact 
the people from the mainland have been 
very well received. I haven't heard any 
negative comments. That's brilliant, 
absolutely brilliant. 

This is not just an island issue. It's not 
just nationwide. It is international. 
Yesterday I heard that we'd had support 
from young people in Australia. 

It's fantastic, the way it has gone inter¬ 
national. Maybe the revolution is going to 
start on the Isle of Wight. I wouldn't have 
dreamed it. 


THE JRADE UNION AND LABOUR PARTY ACTIVIST 

A catalyst for the island 
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IRAN AFTER THE ELECTION PROTESTS 

The repression continues 


SOCIALIST ELECTION CAMPAIGN 

Fighting 
for working 
class 
politics 

By Rick Denton 

T he AWL is standing Jill Mountford against 
New Labour's Harriet Harman in the general 
election. Our election campaign continues to 
roll on, as the local AWL branch leaflets and 
runs stalls across the Peckham and Camberwell con¬ 
stituency. 

Peckham has an acute housing problem, exacerbated 
by a recent major, fatal fire in an unsafe council block. 
On many local estates unemployment runs at 30%, 
with many other workers on minimum wage jobs. 

Housing, pay and jobs are the key issues workers 
raise with us. The branch sold a large number of the 
recent issue of Solidarity with a heavy emphasis on the 
Vestas occupation, as we explained how workers could 
fightback to save jobs. 

There is widespread hostility to politicians in gener¬ 
al, and to Labour in particular. We have met very few 
workers who can name any real benefit from the New 
Labour government. The majority have no idea who 
their MP is. 

We have also noticed a significant increase in the 
numbers of workers willing to stand and talk to us. 

The local campaign plans a public debate, "What 
sort of government do we need?" on Thursday 8 
October. Speakers will include Jill Mountford and Cllr 
Gordon Nardell, a Labour leftwinger. The Green Party 
and Respect, who are also standing in the constituen¬ 
cy, have been invited to speak. 

To help our comrades phone 0207 207 3997. Or email 
office@workersliberty.org. 


Iranian socialist Nasrin Parvez was imprisoned for 
eight years by the Iranian regime during the 1980s. 
She spoke to Solidarity about why British socialists 
should make solidarity with Iranian political prison¬ 
ers and workers. 

T he situation for Iranian political prisoners is 
very bad, getting worse. For example though 
they say they have shut down Kahrizak 
detention centre (outside Tehran) but they 
have not. 

People are beginning to talk about how they have 
been raped in prison, following the June protests. This 
development started after a letter on the subject was 
issued by (opposition cleric) Mehdi Karroubi, calling 
for an enquiry. Rape has always happened in Iranian 
prisons and many people committed suicide because 
of their experience. But before now people did not talk 
about it, people didn't have a voice. [There have also 
been some demonstrations about the issue in Iran 
recently]. 

Internationally people are beginning to do some¬ 
thing about it. For instance the friends and family of 
Zahra Kazemi, a dual Iranian-Canandian national, 
who was raped, tortured and murdered in 2003 after 
taking photos of Evin prison. There was a big cover up. 
They are pressing for the Canadian government to sue 
Iran in the International Court of Justice in the Hague. 

They are still arresting people. 5,000 people have 
been put in jail in the last two months. Very many peo¬ 
ple, hundreds, more, are still missing. And they are 
trying to extract confessions. This is terrible, no matter 
who it is being done too (including former members of 
the Islamic regime). 

On 19 August Iran will execute 21 year old Behnod 
Shojaie who committed a murder during a street fight 
in Tehran when he was 17. [Iran is the world leader in 
executing juveniles]. 

Our protest on 11 September, calling on the 
International Labour Organisation not to recognise 
Iran is important (see box). In the first place because a 
lot of workers are in prison. But also denying people 
the right to organise is a violation of human rights. If 
workers cannot organise they cannot defend them¬ 
selves. For 30 years the Islamic regime has been trying 
very hard to stop workers from organising. 

If the ILO decided not to recognise Iranian represen¬ 
tatives [they are always from the government] this 
would give Iranian workers some hope. They will see 
that an international organisation has some sympathy 


with them. 

The Iranian government has signed all these ILO 
conventions (including one on gender equality!) but 
not implemented any of them. And they have not been 
punished. Why? It is because the governmental people 
in the ILO all want to carry on working with each 
other. And they do not care what is going on in Iran, 
what is happening to the workers, to the people. 

But the I LX) is not the same as the UN, because the 
international trade unions are involved. We might, by 
making this protest, get the trade unions to open their 
eyes. If the ILO is not for the workers' benefit then it is 
useless. 

The least thing that European trade unions can call 
for is the same rights for all workers all over the world. 
No matter where they are bom, no matter what work 
they do, workers need the same rights and the same 
wages. Global capitalism needs workers in Iran to be 
as exploited as they are. We should not let that happen. 
The cost of living in Iran is the same as it is in Europe. 
Yet wages are much much lower. If workers in Iran 
had the same wages as European workers, it would 
benefit everyone. European workers would not lose 
their jobs to "cheaper workers". 

Trade unionists and trade unions, not just the left, 
need to put pressure on their international organisa¬ 
tions, and build a campaign around this issue of equal¬ 
ity, justice and rights. 

Solidarity with 
Iranian Workers 

Protest outside Iranian Embassy, 
Princes Gate, London, SW7 1PT 
Friday 11 September 4.30-6.30 pm 

* For the right to join and organise 
independent trade unions in Iran 

* The International Labour Organisation 
should stop recognising Iran as a member 
state 

* Free jailed trade unionists and all 
political prisoners 


Deeper into the mire 


From back page 

W hen the Taliban ruled in the capital, Kabul, 
1996-2001, they were widely hated, and never 
able to extend their rule to the whole of the country. 

When the US bombed Afghanistan, after the A1 
Qaeda attack on the World Trade Centre on 9 
September 2001, the Taliban quickly fled from the 
advancing troops of the Northern Alliance (Afghan 
warlords backed by the USA). On all evidence, the cel¬ 
ebrations by the people of Kabul as the Taliban fell 
were genuine. Kabul's population has increased size- 
ably since then. The USA's announced plan was that 
aid from rich countries would rebuild and restabilise 
Afghanistan. 

So what went wrong? Why do we think Workers' 
Liberty and Solidarity were right in 2001 to oppose the 
US-led war, despite our total opposition to the 
Taliban? Why is the Taliban so much stronger now? 

Part of it is to do with developments in Pakistan, but 
much is to do with US policy in Afghanistan. 

Out of the relatively small amount of non-military 
assistance that was sent to rebuild this bombed-out 
country, almost half wound up as profits for big con¬ 
tractors like Dyncorp, Louis Berger Group, and KBR. 
They were building substandard schools and roads, 
and clinics with no doctors. There was much talk about 
"nation building". More literal "building" — of decent 
schools, roads, and clinics — would have been better. 

Arrogantly supposing that after a quick blast of US 
military force, every country in the world will just nat¬ 


urally gravitate to a US-model market economy, the 
US military bombed lavishly, killing many civilians. 
They forgot that Afghanistan has always resisted for¬ 
eign conquest, whatever the benign promises of the 
conquerors, and has never really even had effective 
central government. 

Obama has talked about a different approach, but it 
is unlikely to be more than bits of "too little, too late". 
Even assuming the election goes as the USA wishes, 
what will the US troops sent to Taliban-dominated 
provinces like Helmand do then? Retreat and let the 
Taliban take over again? Or try vainly to establish per¬ 
manent US military rule in the area, "fronted" by a few 
pliant Afghans? 

Karzai says he wants to negotiate with the Taliban if 
he wins the presidential election. Rashid thinks that is 
possible. 

"Many of the Afghan Taliban, the commanders and 
rank and file, are fighting for a whole variety of rea¬ 
sons that have nothing to do with global jihad, A1 
Qaeda, or even wanting to seize power. A lot of them 
are fighting because they're fed up with the lack of 
progress in their areas because of the destruction 
caused by American bombing. A lot of them may be 
getting paid by the Taliban. All sorts of things. 

"These are the sort of categories that people today 
call the 'moderate Taliban'. They're not necessarily 
moderate, but they are people who are fighting for 
local grievances that could be addressed..." 

It is not likely to happen, though, because the 


Taliban's first demand is for a timetable for withdraw¬ 
al of US troops; the USA will not agree; the Taliban, 
feeling themselves stronger, have little incentive to 
retreat on that demand; and Karzai depends a lot on 
US support. 

Malalai Joya, the most outspoken of the few women 
elected to Afghanistan's parliament in 2005, says: "Like 
many other Afghans, I risked my life during the dark 
years of Taliban rule to teach at underground schools 
for girls. Today the situation of women is as bad as 
ever. Victims of abuse and rape find no justice because 
the judiciary is dominated by fundamentalists. A 
growing number of women, seeing no way out of the 
suffering in their lives, have taken to suicide by self- 
immolation... 

"Some say that if foreign troops leave Afghanistan 
will descend into civil war. But what about the civil 
war and catastrophe of today? The longer this occupa¬ 
tion continues, the worse the civil war will be". 

In many other situations, this argument that a civil 
war following occupation will only be worse the 
longer the occupation continues is an evasion, a device 
to avoid thinking about awkward facts. In this case, the 
balance of evidence, from the last eight years, is that it 
is probably true. 

The troops should withdraw from Afghanistan. 
Socialists in Britain should give maximum solidarity to 
the women's movement and other democratic forces in 
Afghanistan, and solidarise with the defence of the 
cities against rural-based ultra-Islamists 
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HARRY PATCH 

A human understanding 
of war 


BY BRUCE ROBINSON 

H arry Patch, the last surviving British sol¬ 
dier to have fought in the First World War, 
died aged 111 in July. Conscripted in 1917, 
he went "over the top" at the Battle of 
Passchendaele, in which half a million men died on 
both sides. It was probably only his being seriously 
injured and taken out of the front line that enabled 
him to survive the war and live to such a great age. 

For many years. Patch did not talk about the war, 
working as a plumber and acting as a fireman in the 
Second World War. Only when he was one of the last 
remaining soldiers and aged 100 did he begin to talk 
about his experiences. 

The person who emerged into the spotlight was 
someone who hated war, which he described as 
"organised murder" and the result of quarrels between 
politicians, who should have fought it out amongst 
themselves rather than causing the death of millions. 
"The First World War, if you boil it down, what was it? 
Nothing but a family row. That's what caused it. The 
Second World War...FIitler wanted to govern Europe, 
nothing to it. I would have taken the Kaiser, his son. 
Hitler, and the people on his side and bloody shot 
them. Out the way and saved millions of lives. 'Tisn't 
worth it." 

It is unclear whether Patch was an absolute pacifist, 
who would not have fought under any circumstances. 
But it is clear that he wished to commemorate the First 
World War in a non-militarist and deeply human way, 
not restricted to those who fought on the same side. 

He met a German veteran of the war and, in a recent 
BBC film, can also be seen placing a Cross of 


Remembrance on a German war grave. This was not 
merely a gesture of reconciliation but a recognition 
that the soldiers on both sides had faced the same fate 
and shared a common humanity. 

I found this particularly moving as my two grandfa¬ 
thers fought on opposing sides on the Western Front. 
One in the British Army won the MC for killing 
Germans. The other won the Iron Cross for killing Brits 
or French (which did not save him from getting mur¬ 
dered by the Nazis). 

Patch's death faced the British establishment with a 
problem. As the last soldier, he had to be commemo¬ 
rated, but his views and clearly expressed wishes for 
his funeral (where his coffin was carried by British, 
French, Belgian and German soldiers) meant that he 
could not just be treated like any other prominent sol¬ 
dier and given a military funeral. 

Gordon Brown, who has the ability to strike the 
wrong note by repeating a cliche on almost any occa¬ 
sion, talked about Patch "fighting for our freedoms". 
Yet during the First World War many British soldiers 
— not to mention women or many peoples of the 
British empire — would not have had the right to vote. 
And on returning from the war, many of them were 
thrown on the scrap heap without jobs or the promised 
"homes fit for heroes". 

It is appropriate that the last survivor of the First 
World War should have been someone who used his 
longevity to speak of the horror and pointlessness of 
that war. Even if we have a more radical view of why 
the war happened. Patch deserves recognition and 
respect as someone from whom it elicited a human 
understanding rather than nationalist or militarist 
hatreds. 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON 

After war, a new world? 


S iegfried Sassoon is best known as a "war 
poet" of the First World War. But after the 
war he became involved in the Labour Party, 
and covered union issues as a journalist. He 
was the literary editor of the Labour newspaper 
Daily Herald for a brief period in 1919, and continued 
to write poetry. 

Before the end of the war Sassoon was converted to 
leftist and anti-war politics by H G Wells and other lit¬ 
erary lefts. In 1917 he refused to return to the front, 
writing an anti-war manifesto, Declaration Against War. 
"I am making this statement as an act of wilful defi¬ 
ance of military authority, because I believe that the 
War is being deliberately prolonged by those who 
have the power to end it." 

Sassoon avoided otherwise certain court martial 
after an intervention from his friend Robert Graves. 
Instead he was pronounced to have had a nervous 
breakdown (how else to explain being against the 
war?), and was sent to a psychiatric hospital for offi¬ 
cers. But, feeling guilty at leaving behind men under 
his command to die in and outside the trenches, he 
returned to active service. 

Sassoon's post-war poems dealt with his and other 
veterans' attitudes towards the war and the peace, the 
new conditions of exploitation created by the capitalist 
class in the 1920s. Britain was in no way the "land fit 
for heroes" promised by Lloyd George. The veterans 
faced unemployment, homelessness, and no state help 
if they were disabled. 

Such conditions gave rise to a veterans' movement; 
one veterans' group was the National Union of Ex- 
Servicemen. Their manifesto clearly identified their 


cause with that of the broader working-class move¬ 
ment: "We are ex-Service men, but we are also 
Workers, and we realise that our general interests are 
identical with that of our fellow workers." 

Sassoon was a fellow-traveller in the left of the 
movement. Less than a decade after the end of the war, 
the politics of the veterans' movement (and of Sassoon) 
became more moderate. For those still involved, it 
became less about fighting for better conditions (e.g. 
pensions), and more about coming together to share 
wartime experiences. Groups like the British Legion, 
conservative and patriotic, came to dominate. 

In the few years immediately following the war, 
however, there was a political contest between the left 
and the right in the veterans' movement. Some of that 
was promoted by people like ILP leader Philip 
Snowden, who as a pacifist had opposed the 1914-18 
war. Sassoon helped Snowden in his campaign for re- 
election in Blackburn in 1918 (which he lost). 

In To Those Who Fight for Labour, published in the 
Daily Herald on 4 January 1919, Sassoon recalls the elec¬ 
toral defeat of the previous month and looks forward 
to future success. 

The poem. Everyone Sang (April 1919) is according to 
the poet, a vision of the socialist revolution. Possibly 
one can see how Sassoon who, came from a very 
wealthy background, does not, even then, entirely 
identify with the labour and socialist causes; nonethe¬ 
less the poems express the mood of the time — when 
ordinary soldiers, returning from the barbarism of 
war, wanted to fight for a better world. 

Cathy Nugent 


To Those Who Fight for Labour 

Now when the shouting and the strife are ended 
And each man's voice upon the darkness dies. 
Remember you have toiled for something splendid 
And keep the vision stainless in your eyes: 

Be faithful to yourselves and those you fought for — 
Great hearts and general hopes and patient hands: 
Swear that you'll never lose the ends you've sought for 
Till Brotherhood unites the martyred lands. 

Now when Reaction's blood-stained flags deride you 
And the old ignorant gods for an hour prevail. 

All that is noble and strong is ranked beside you 
And you are crowned with victory though you fail. 

Everyone Sang 

Everyone suddenly burst out singing; 

And I was filled with such delight 
As prisoned birds must find in freedom. 

Winging wildly across the white 

Orchards and dark-green fields; on-on-and out of 
sight. 

Everyone's voice was suddenly lifted; 

And beauty came like the setting sun: 

My heart was shaken with tears; and horror 
Drifted away . . . O, but Everyone 
Was a bird; and the song was wordless; the singing 
will never be done. 
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CUBAN REVOLUTION 

Guevara the economist? 
Workers short-changed 


Paul Hampton reviews Che Guevara: The Economics 
of Revolution by Helen Yaffe (Palgrave Macmillan, 
2009) 

late night meeting of the Cuban leadership 
towards the end of 1959. Fidel Castro looks 
around the room and asks for "a good econ¬ 
omist" to become the president of the 
National Bank of Cuba. Half asleep, Ernesto "Che" 
Guevara raises his hand. Castro replied with sur¬ 
prise: "Che, I didn't know you were a good econo¬ 
mist", to which Guevara exclaimed: "Oh, I thought 
you asked for a good communist!" (Yaffe 2009) 

This apocryphal story, told by Osvaldo Dorticos, 
president of Cuba from 1959 until 1976, serves to indi¬ 
cate the apparently accidental nature of Che Guevara's 
involvement in running the economy of the Cuban 
state. 

Guevara is better known as a leader of the guerrilla 
army that overthrew the hated dictator Batista at the 
end of 1958. Guevara played a leading role in the 
reconstruction of the Cuban state, including the train¬ 
ing of the Rebel Army and the creation of the G-2 secu¬ 
rity apparatus. I've discussed Guevara's Stalinist poli¬ 
tics previously — see "No hero of ours" ( Solidarity 
?>/57, 2004) and "How should Che Guevara be com¬ 
memorated?" ( Workers' Liberty 1/43,1997) 

Helen Yaffe's book argues that Guevara's "most sig¬ 
nificant contribution remains largely unknown", and 
that, "his life and work as a member of the Cuban gov¬ 
ernment from 1959 to 1965 have received scant atten¬ 
tion from historians, social scientists and other com¬ 
mentators". Guevara was appointed Head of the 
Department of Industrialisation in the National 
Institute of Agrarian Reform (INRA) in October 1959, 
becoming Minister of Industries (MININD) from 
February 1961 until 1965. He was also briefly President 
of the National Bank of Cuba in 1959-1960. 

The claim of neglect is not entirely true. A collection 
of articles on Guevara's economics, Man and socialism 
in Cuba: the great debate edited by Bertram Silverman 
was published in 1971, while the Mandelite Trotskyist 
Michel Lowy produced a short but glowing tribute, 
The Marxism of Che Guevara: philosophy, economics, and 
revolutionary warfare in 1973. More recently, the Cuban 
government itself has also made use of Guevara's lega¬ 
cy — particularly during the Rectification period in the 
late 1980s. In this context, Carlos Tablada's Che 
Guevara: Economics and Politics in the Transition to 
Socialism (1989) covered some of the same ground. 

Nevertheless Yaffe's book contains new material that 
merits discussion. It is the product of a PhD thesis, 
involving 60 interviews with nearly 50 of Guevara's 
closest collaborators. It reviews Guevara's so-called 
"great debate" about economic planning in the mid- 
1960s, but also lesser known elements, such as his cri¬ 
tique of the Soviet manual of political economy. 

THE ASSUMPTION OF SOCIALISM 

Y affe assumes that Cuba is socialist and has been 
so since the early 1960s. This assumption sets the 
framework for the assessment of Guevara. However 
she does not make the case that Cuba is socialist. The 
reason why is very simple: it is not possible to define 
Cuba as socialist without abandoning the central 
tenets of Marxism. 

Socialism for classical Marxists and for the AWL 
means the self-emancipation of the working class. It 
means that the the working class acts consciously for 
its own interests. It has its own forms of struggle — 
strikes, workplace occupations etc; its own organisa¬ 
tions — unions, committees, its own party; and it cre¬ 
ates own particular forms of democratic rule, e.g. 
workers' councils (soviets). This is not a pipe-dream or 
an ideal — it is the reality of the high points of decades 
of workers' struggle from Russia in 1917, when work¬ 
ers took power, to Poland in 1980. And there was a 


precedent in Cuba in August 1933, when embryonic 
Soviets were formed in 36 sugar mills, along with 
workers' militias, food committees and land distribu¬ 
tion. 

The July 26 movement (M26J) was simply not a 
working class movement. The M26J was self-declared 
as "Olive Green" in 1959, with a moderate bourgeois 
programme and a largely petty bourgeois and declasse 
leadership heading a peasant army numbering a few 
thousand. It was headed by a Bonaparte figure in the 
shape of Fidel Castro. The movement did involve other 
forces, including in urban areas. The M26J had its own 
trade union front (FON), but its attempted general 
strike in April 1958 failed in most places. 

In the revolution of 1958-59 there were no Soviets, no 
dual power, no factory committees and no workers' 
party. The general strike called by Castro at the begin¬ 
ning of January 1959 took place after Batista fled and 
his army had disintegrated. It helped forestall a mili¬ 
tary junta backed by the US, but the strike was in real¬ 
ity closer to a holiday to celebrate the fall of the dicta¬ 
tor. 

No socialism is possible without the conscious, 
active role of the working class. There is no "uncon¬ 
scious socialism", no workers' state, however 
"deformed" or "degenerated" created without the 
agency of the working class. There are no "blunt 
instruments", no locums or substitutes capable of mak¬ 
ing socialism as replacements for the working class. 
The emancipation of the working class must be the act 
of the working class itself. Or else it is not socialism. 

If the Castroites did not lead the working class to 
power, then the social formation that exists in Cuba is 
not socialism but a class society. The key question in 
any society is how the surplus product is pumped out 
of the direct producers. Under socialism, the surplus 
product would be democratically controlled by the 
working class. If the working class does not rule polit¬ 
ically, it does not rule at all. This is the fundamental 
dividing line in determining the class character of 
Cuba. 

What sort of class society was created in Cuba? In 
my view it was Stalinism, on the model of Stalin's rule 
in Russia after 1928, but also China from 1949, Eastern 
Europe 1945-89 and Vietnam. Cuba since 1960 has 
been a class society with a Stalinist form of exploita¬ 
tion: the state owns the means of production, and a 
totalitarian bureaucratic ruling class controls the state 
and extracts the surplus product from workers and 
peasants. In other words the direct producers are 
exploited directly, with the state providing the means 
of subsistence in return for absolute control over the 
product. 

This is not a capitalist mode of exploitation, though 
Stalinist societies do tend to evolve towards capitalism, 
given their material backwardness and the pressure 
from the world market. 

Yaffe's abject failure to engage with this reality is a 
fundamental flaw of the book. Her assumption is not 
only made about Cuba — the persistent references to 
"the socialist countries" suggest she also believes soci¬ 
eties like Stalin's USSR went beyond capitalism. 

NATIONALISATION IN CUBA 

H ow far Cuba was and is from socialism is indicat¬ 
ed in Yaffe's book, which inadvertently reveals 
the meaning of nationalisation under Castro. 

In 1960 Jean-Paul Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir vis¬ 
ited Cuba, around the time that the sugar mills were 
nationalised. Yaffe recounts the tale, recalled by 
Orlando Borrago Diaz, Guevara's deputy from 1959 to 
1964. 

Borrego was called up during the night by Guevara 
and told that they needed to find 200 people by nine 
the next morning to run factories and sugar mills. The 
need was desperate: legislation had been rushed 


through in a special night-time cabinet meeting in the 
face of increasingly acrimonious actions by the US. 

Borrego said: "I nearly had a heart attack! Where 
were we going to find them? I only knew about three 
people with any accountancy experience. Half an hour 
later Che called me again and said Fidel had an idea, a 
solution. There was a boarding school with 200 young¬ 
sters aged between 15 and 20 years old, training to be 
teachers... 

"Fidel said: 'We will nominate them as managers of 
the factories'. I was shocked! Minutes later Fidel called 
to tell me to go the school to wake them up even 
though it was the middle of the night. He arrived at 
4am. The students went mad with joy, throwing their 
things up in the air." (Yaffe 2009) 

Yaffe argues that the unions in the sugar mills sup¬ 
ported this action. However the episode indicates that 
the workers had no control over the process. The inci¬ 
dent also shows the Castroites' contempt for workers - 
the job of administration was given to some unquali¬ 
fied outsiders, while the workers were not considered 
capable of taking over the running of the industry. 

The "planning" process was bureaucratic, top-down 
with at most an opportunity to rubber stamp decisions 
made from above. Interviewed by Maurice Zeitlin in 
1962, Guevara was asked: What role do the workers 
take in the actual creation of the national economic 
plan? Guevara answer was candid but revealing: 
"They take no part in the creation of the first plan. 
After the first plan has been worked out by the Central 
Planning Commission, the specific plans are sent to the 
enterprises, and from there to the factories, and in the 
factories to the assembly of workers, where the factory 
plan is discussed. Here the workers discuss the possi¬ 
bilities of the plan for the factory and send the revised 
plan back up for approval, and then it becomes law. In 
this way the workers have a voice in the plan of the fac¬ 
tory, but not in the national plan." (Bonachea and 
Valdes, Che: Selected Works of Ernesto Guevara, 1969) 

NO WORKERS’ CONTROL 

Y affe argues that workers did have some say at fac¬ 
tory level. She cites the Committees for Spare 
Parts set up in 1960, as the first workers' committee 
established in industry. 

In 1961, Advisory Technical Committees (Comites 
Tecnico Asesor - CTAs) were set up in every work cen¬ 
tre and every nationalised industry. Finally, 
"Production Assemblies generalised the active role of 
the CTAs among the entire workforce. They involved a 
meeting of all the workers, advisors, technicians, engi¬ 
neers and administrators linked to each workplace, at 
quarterly, if not monthly intervals." Yaffe argues that 
"a minimum of 70% of the workers must participate or 
Assemblies had to be cancelled. Trade unions, the 
party and other mass organisations were responsible 
for mobilising workers to participate". 

However these bodies were also little more than top- 
down schemes, like Japanese quality circles and code- 
termination (mitbestimmung), designed to involve 
workers in their own exploitation. They were widely 
criticised at the time, including within Cuba, some¬ 
thing Yaffe conveniently overlooks. 

Again, Guevara's own testimony bears witness to 
the real state of affairs. Speaking on The People's 
University TV programme on 30 April 1961 he said: "In 
other words, the leaders of the country in close identi¬ 
fication with their people consider what is best for the 
people and put that into numbers, more or less arbi¬ 
trary though, of course, based on logic and judgement, 
and send them from the top down: for example, from 
the Central Planning Board to the Ministry of 
Industries, where the Ministry of Industries makes the 
corrections it deems appropriate since it is closer to cer¬ 
tain aspects of real life than the other offices. 

"From there it continues downward to the enterpris- 
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Guevara in 1964 

es, which makes other corrections. From the enter¬ 
prises it goes to the factories, where other corrections 
are made, and from there to the workers who must 
have the final say on the plan." 

He went on to say: "I was reading a little news sheet 
we have here. It's hardly worth mentioning, but it's a 
Trotskyist newspaper whose name I'm not sure of. 
[Voice in background tells him it is Voz Proletariat It 
criticised the Technical Advisory Committees from a 
Trotskyist point of view... 

"The trouble in fact with the Technical Advisory 
Committees is that they were not created by mass pres¬ 
sure. They were bureaucratically created from the top 
to give the masses a vehicle they had not asked for, and 
that is the fault of the masses. We, the 'timorous petty 
bourgeoisie', went looking for a channel that would 
enable us to listen to the masses' voice. That is what I 
want to emphasise. And we created the Technical 
Advisory Committees, for better or worse, with the 
imperfections they very likely have, because they were 
our idea, our creation, that is, the creation of people 
who lack experience in these problems. What was not 
present at all, and I want to stress that, was mass pres¬ 
sure... " (Guevara, Cuba's Economic Plan, in George 
Lavan, Che Guevara Speaks, 1967)* 

Yaffe's fallback is to blame the context. As she put it: 
"It must be recognised, meanwhile, that the persistent¬ 
ly punitive US blockade, terrorist attacks and political 
machinations against Cuba have limited the feasibility 
of decentralising management to the Cuban masses. It 
has been necessary, therefore, to integrate workers 
from the masses into the central apparatus of govern¬ 
ment. The decentralisation to which Guevara aspired 
has not yet been achieved." 

This is entirely disingenuous. The absence of work¬ 
ers' democracy makes workers less likely to defend the 
government in the face of US aggression. And work¬ 
ers' democracy is the essence of socialist relations of 
production, the very oxygen that permits the working 
class to rule itself and to administer a modern econo¬ 
my, with a division of labour and specialisation. The 
persistent absence of workers' self-management is con¬ 
crete proof that Cuba is not any kind of socialism. 

GUEVARA ON THE WORKING CLASS 

Y affe attempts to argue that Guevara's attitude 
towards the working class was somehow differ¬ 
ent from the rest of the regime. 


She quotes an article in Trabajadores from July 1961, 
in which Guevara outlined two distinct responsibilities 
for the unions: to promote the goals of the government 
among the workers and to defend the immediate mate¬ 
rial and spiritual interests of the workers. However she 
quotes the main emphasis — increasing production. 
Guevara wrote: "The trade unions are intimately 
linked to a rise in productivity and to work discipline, 
two pillars in the construction of socialism... the supe¬ 
rior weapon of the working class, the strike, is precise¬ 
ly the weapon of the violent definition of class contra¬ 
dictions, which cannot occur in a society on the path 
towards socialism." 

A similar ambivalence was illustrated in Guevara's 
interview with Zeitlin. Asked, can the workers strike, if 
they feel it is necessary? Guevara answered: "I believe 
yes! We maintain, that a strike is a defeat for the gov¬ 
ernment and for the working class. For example, we 
had a 24-hour strike — which was solved politically as 
all strikes must be. The strike occurred 14 months ago. 
Now there are no strikes." (Bonachea and Valdes 1969) 

Yaffe says nothing about the effective suppression of 
independent trade unionism in Cuba by the Castroites. 
In November 1959, they imposed Stalinists on the CTC 
union federation, and in the following months purged 
most of the union leaders, including M26J supporters 
elected after 1959 (and not hangovers from the Batista 
period). The government imposed Lazaro Pena as gen¬ 
eral secretary of the CTC in 1961. Pena previously held 
the position when the Stalinist party (PSP) was in 
alliance with Batista between 1938 and 1947. 

However the book does reveal unintentionally the 
real nature of industrial relations in Cuba under 
Guevara. He organised for a new salary scale to be 
introduced in 1964. All wages were grouped into eight 
categories and there was a 15% differential between 
the eight hourly wage rates. (2009) Yaffe made a big 
fuss of this in The Guardian last year (20 June 2008), 
arguing that Cubans had long experienced wage dif¬ 
ferentials. The point entirely missed is that these wage 
scales were imposed from above; they were not the 
product of collective bargaining but rather of top- 
down diktat. 

TWO APPROACHES TO BUREAUCRATIC PLANNING 


Y affe like others ascribes exaggerated significance 
to the debate in Cuba between 1963 and 1965 
involving leading members of the Cuban govern¬ 
ment, and some European intellectuals. 

The discussion ranged over the role of the law of 
value, the way planning was organised, and about the 
place of material and moral incentives. 

On the one side were those who supported the 
Soviet Auto-Financing System (AFS), which meant 
"financial decentralisation for enterprises which func¬ 
tioned as independent accounting units responsible for 
their own profits and losses and, in the case of INRA, 
was similar to the khozraschet model of cooperative 
farms in the USSR". On the other was the Budgetary 
Finance System (BFS) advocated by Guevara and oper¬ 
ated by his ministry. (Yaffe 2009) 

Both sides took their cue from Stalin: the former 
from his last article on economics (1952); the later from 
his political economy during the 1930s. Both adopted a 
mistaken view of the law of value as operating initial¬ 
ly under "simple commodity production", a logical 
construct and/or historical period suggested original¬ 
ly by Engels at the end of his life but not found any¬ 
where in Marx's economic writings. The problem with 
this approach is that it treats the law of value as princi¬ 
pally a theory of prices. But Marx accepted that actual 
prices are not simply determined by values (i.e. quan¬ 
tities of socially necessary labour time) even under 
capitalism. In fact Marx's real insight, derived from his 
exposition of the value-form, was to uncover exploita¬ 
tion beneath the veneer of equal exchange under capi¬ 
talism. Yaffe appears unaware of these discussions. 

Yaffe is convinced that Guevara's view was right. 
"Guevara stated that 'value' is brought about by the 
relationships of production. It exists objectively and is 
not created by man with a specific purpose. He agreed 
that the law of value continues under socialism. 
Guevara insisted that commodity-exchange relations 
between factories threatened transition, via 'market 
socialism', to capitalism. He stressed central planning 
and state regulation as substitutes to such mecha¬ 
nisms. Cuba, he argued, should be considered as one 
big factory... Guevara believed that a socialist coun¬ 
try's task was not to use, or even hold the law of value 
in check, but to define very precisely the law's sphere 
of operation and then make inroads into those spheres 
to undermine it; to work towards its abolition, not lim¬ 
itation." (2009) 

Under the BFS, cost-cutting not profit was the key to 
evaluating enterprise performance. BFS enterprises 
did not control their own finances. They could not get 


bank credit. However she concedes that "the origin of 
the BFS lay in the capitalist corporations of pre- 
Revolution Cuba". Yaffe goes as far as to say that 
"Guevara's vision was of Cuba Socialista as a single 
factory operating under what today is known as Just in 
Time techniques to achieve the greatest possible effi¬ 
ciency, via rational organisation, maximum returns on 
investments and a focus on quality." 

Perhaps Guevara's critique of the USSR as heading 
for capitalism had some traction. However the BFS 
was also a bureaucratic, top-down system of planning, 
with no democratic means through which workers 
could exercise their power. Some of the differences 
were exaggerated. Yaffe concedes that others were cos¬ 
metic: "Guevara insisted on changing the titles of vari¬ 
ous functions to dissociate them from capitalist con¬ 
cepts... So profit is renamed 'record of results'." The 
debate was actually between different forms of 
bureaucratic planning within different Stalinist states. 

MORAL INCENTIVES AND VOLUNTARY LABOUR 


Y affe also discusses the significance of Guevara's 
advocacy of "moral incentives" in production. 
She argues that for Guevara, voluntary labour was 
"not obligatory". 

This is rather naive. Even TUC figures for the British 
economy estimate that five million workers are doing 
over seven hours unpaid overtime a week. It also con¬ 
tradicts Cuban reality. Yaffe states that by 1964, trade 
unions in the Ministry of Industries "agreed to accept 
40 hours' pay for a 44-hour working week", what she 
laughably calls "creating another form of voluntary 
labour". 

Guevara also considered "socialist emulation" to be 
a fundamental component of the BFS. Super-produc¬ 
tive workers received material rewards including cash, 
but mostly goods such as refrigerators, housing, vaca¬ 
tions and travel to Eastern Europe. He also believed 
that people were more inspired to participate in emu¬ 
lation by the example of outstanding workers. Yaffe 
cites the case of Reinaldo Castro who became famous 
in the 1962 sugar harvest for hand-cutting 11 tons a 
day in nationwide emulations. In 1963 he cut 25 tons in 
eight hours and the following year was named 
National Hero of Work. (2009) The problem for Yaffe is 
this kind of labour discipline is indistinguishable from 
Stakhanovism during high Stalinism in Russia in the 
1930s. 

It was the absence of workers' democracy, workers' 
control and workers' self-management that made these 
methods appear necessary in bureaucratic Cuba. Sam 
Farber made the key political point about how a real 
socialist society would deal with these issues: 
"Classical Marxism, besides assuming that socialism 
would take place in a society with a relatively high 
level of material abundance and cultural advancement, 
emphasised not 'moral', but what could be called 
'political incentives' that involved democratic control 
of the economy, polity and society, including the con¬ 
trol of the workplace by the workers. 

"According to this approach, only by participating 
and controlling their own productive lives would peo¬ 
ple become interested and responsible for what they 
do for a living day in and day out; that is, only thus 
would they get to care and give a damn. In this sense, 
workers' democracy was seen both as a good in itself 
— people taking control of their lives — and as a truly 
productive economic force. ("Visiting Raul Castro's 
Cuba", New Politics, 43, 2007) 

Yaffe also makes a defence of another form of work 
discipline in operation in Cuba, namely labour camps. 
She argues that the Rehabilitation Centre at 
Guanahacabibes was not really coercive, because 
Guevara's ministry "sent only management personnel 
there, not production workers; second, going there was 
optional". 

She admits that Guanahacabibes was an extension of 
the hard labour camp set up by the Department of 
Education of the Rebel Army on Cayo Largo in 1959 
for soldiers under reprimand. From mid-1960 the 
armed forces ministry set up a work camp at 
Guanahacabibes and sent soldiers there as a form of 
punishment. They were joined by students who had 
abused foreign scholarships and been expelled from 
socialist bloc countries. In 1961, Guevara began send¬ 
ing MININD directors to Guanahacabibes to assist the 
labour force, as did other ministries. "The men slept in 
the open air until they had made tents, then wooden 
huts, then houses of cement and iron.... A report in 
November 1962 listed 56 people there under sen¬ 
tence... " 

Guevara said in January 1962: "To Guanahacabibes 
are sent people who should not go to prison, people 
with more or less serious failings of revolutionary 
morality with the simultaneous sanction of removing 
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themselves from their posts. In other cases it is not a 
punishment but a kind of re-education through work. 
The work conditions are hard, but not bestial... no one 
should go to Guanahacabibes who does not want to go, 
leave and work somewhere else." (2009) 

Apparently, when one of the founding members of 
the Department of Industrialisation, Francisco Garcia 
Vais, was sent there, Guevara visited every weekend to 
play chess with him and ensure that he understood the 
reprimand. (2009) 

Yaffe argues that the history of Guanahacabibes as a 
"rehabilitation centre", and one involving hard labour, 
"presents a conceptual challenge", "raising the spectre 
of the harsh reality of such camps in other socialist bloc 
countries". It does much more than that. 

In an economy where the state was the main employ¬ 
er, the "choice" to work somewhere else rather than go 
to the camp was hardly a free one. More significantly, 
Guanahacabibes has to be put into the context of hun¬ 
dreds of other prisons where convict labour routinely 
takes place, producing clothing, construction, furni¬ 
ture, and other factories as well as agricultural camps 
at it maximum and minimum security prisons. It also 
needs to be put in the context of the military draft of 16 
to 45 years olds, and the deployment of recalcitrant 
workers in the Military Units to Aid Production 
(UMAP). These all represent forms of systematic 
exploitation, oppression and coercion by a state that 
dominates its population. 

GUEVARA, CRITIC OF STALINISM? 

T he supporters of Che Guevara maintain that he 
somehow broke from Stalinism in his last years. 
They cite his remarks about the USSR after the 
Cuban missile crisis in 1962 and his view that Russia 
had imperialistic relations with the Third World. 

Others such as Ernest Mandel have gone further, 
stating that Guevara and the revolutionary leadership 
were some sort of "unconscious Trotskyists". I have 
previously argued that Guevara may have become dis¬ 
illusioned with the USSR, but far from becoming a 
Trotskyist he instead moved closer to the Maoist vari¬ 
ant of Stalinism. Yaffe's book provides some proof of 
this. Guevara stated in December 1964: 

"There are some useful things that can be taken from 
Trotsky's ideas. I believe that the fundamental things 
which Trotsky based himself on were erroneous, and 
that his later behaviour was wrong and even obscure 
in the final period. The Trotskyists have contributed 
nothing to the revolutionary movement and where 
they did most, which was in Peru, they ultimately 
failed because their methods were bad. Comrade Flugo 
Blanco, personally a man of great sacrifice, [had] a set 
of erroneous ideas and will necessarily fail." 

Ffe added: "In many aspects I have expressed opin¬ 
ions that could be closer to the Chinese side: guerrilla 
warfare, people's war, in the development of all these 
things, voluntary labour, to be against direct material 
incentives as a lever, a whole set of things which the 
Chinese also raise..." (Yaffe 2009) 

Further proof of Guevara's lasting commitment to 
Stalinism is also found in Yaffe's book. Between 1965 
and 1966, Guevara made critical notes on the Soviet 
Manual of Political Economy, whilst in Africa. The notes 
were smuggled back into Cuba by his wife Aleida 
March, who passed them onto Borrego, who kept them 
under lock and key for forty years. (2009) 

Although it is true that the notes were not written for 
publication, nor were they brought together as a text, it 
is fair to say they reflect Guevara's thinking close to the 
end of his life. 


Guevara argued that after Marx and Lenin, "the 
fountain of theory had dried up", "leaving only some 
isolated works of Stalin and certain writings of Mao 
Tse-Tung as witness to the immense creative power of 
Marxism". Fie stated: "In his last years, Stalin feared 
the consequence of this lack of theory and he ordered 
a manual to be written which would be accessible to 
the masses and deal with all the themes of political 
economy up to the present period." (Yaffe 2009) 

Guevara criticised Lenin for the original move 
towards market mechanisms. He wrote: "In the course 
of our practice and our theoretical investigations we 
have discovered the most blameworthy individual 
with the name and surname: Vladimir Ilich Lenin... 
Our thesis is that the changes brought about by the 
New Economic Policy (NEP) have saturated the life of 
the USSR and that they have since scarred this whole 
period." (2009) 

This seems bizarre. The NEP was a limited opening 
by an emaciated workers' state recovering from civil 
war. It's possible to debate the merits of NEP, but the 
point here is that Guevara misses out the whole period 
of Stalin's forced industrialisation and collectivisation, 
where market mechanisms were largely obliterated. 
Stalin may have permitted them in the last years of his 
life, but not before presiding over a whole period sup¬ 
pressing the law of value in the USSR. 

The Soviet Manual criticised Stalin's thesis that com¬ 
modity production under socialism represents a break 
on the development of the productive forces leading to 
the need for direct exchange between industry and 
agriculture. Stalin, it stated, failed to fully appreciate 
"the operation of the law of value in the sphere of pro¬ 
duction, in particular as far as concerns the means of 
production". Despite Stalin's responsibilities for 
embedding capitalist levers, never mind his other 
crimes, Guevara still regarded him as less reactionary 
than the authors of the Soviet Manual. He wrote: "In 
the supposed errors of Stalin is the difference between 
a revolutionary and a revisionist attitude. He saw the 
danger in commodity relations and attempted to pass 
over this stage by breaking those that resisted him." 
(Yaffe 2009) 

In any case Guevara did not spurn Soviet backing to 
Cuba. Guevara's notes also indicate how far he was 
from revolutionary Marxism, and inadvertently how 
far Cuba was from socialism. 

According to Yaffe, he argued that, "In dependent 
(oppressed) countries, foreign investment turns the 
working class into relative beneficiaries compared to 
the dispossessed peasant class, whose plight they 
ignore". He also claimed that, "The working class in 
developed countries do not unite with national libera¬ 
tion movements in a common front against imperial¬ 
ism. They become the accomplices of the imperialists 
from whom they receive crumbs..." The dismissal of 
the working class in the main capitalist centres went 
further: "The working class in the imperialist countries 
strengthens in cohesion and organisation, but not in 
consciousness"; and: "Today we describe could 
describe as the labour aristocracy the mass of workers 
in the strong countries with respect to the weak ones". 
(Yaffe 2009) 

Guevara also criticised the Soviet Manual's claim that 
under socialism trade unions were important organisa¬ 
tions of the masses with the right to monitor the state 
on completion of work and protection legislation. He 
wrote that "trade unions appear anachronistic, with¬ 
out meaning" and complained of "the bureaucratisa- 
tion of the workers' movement" (2009) 

Of course, the Soviet "unions" were no such entities 


— they were state labour fronts tied to the bureaucra¬ 
cy, just like their Cuban counterparts. However 
Guevara's rejection of the role of unions under social¬ 
ism was real enough. 

Yaffe makes a great deal of Guevara's prediction that 
capitalism would re-emerge in the USSR unless it 
changed course. Of course this is what happened after 
1991. But this was hardly a novel prediction in the mid- 
1960s. Semi-Stalinists such as Paul Sweezy, not to men¬ 
tion the Chinese state after the Sino-Soviet split, also 
made similar claims. 

affe argues that Guevara's outstanding contribu¬ 
tion was "to devise a system of economic manage¬ 
ment that gave expression to his Marxist analysis in 
practical policies, applying his theory of socialist tran¬ 
sition to the reality of 1960s Cuba and its level of eco¬ 
nomic development". Since she fails to prove Cuba has 
anything to do with socialism, and in fact indicates the 
anti-working class character of Guevara's political 
economy, the book must be judged a failure. 

But Yaffe's interest in Guevara has a contemporary 
echo with greater pertinence. During the 1990s, the 
Cuban state allowed more space for the functioning of 
market mechanisms. Some 300 firms linked to the mil¬ 
itary, such as GAESA, Aerogaviota and UIM were set 
up, along with semi-autonomous state agencies, 
including Cubanacan, Artex and Cubalse. The 
Enterprise Perfection System (EPS), which measures 
production in capitalist management terms i.e. "prof¬ 
it", was generalised. Joint ventures in tourism, nickel, 
telephone, oil and citrus, with capital from Spain, 
Canada, Mexico, Italy, the UK and China were estab¬ 
lished. And 150,000 small enterprises were permitted. 

Although much of this remains, the move towards 
the market has been heavily curtailed. 

In 2003, US dollar payments between Cuban enter¬ 
prises were abolished and replaced by payments in 
Cuban convertible pesos. In 2005 financial autonomy 
was removed from Cuban enterprises and their 
reserves transferred to the central bank. Yaffe says that 
the number of mixed enterprises (Cuban state and pri¬ 
vate/foreign capital) operating in Cuba decreased 
from 403 in 2002 to 236 in 2006, and accounts for less 
than 1% of employment. (2009 p.267, p.269) 

Yaffe believes that the result of these measures is "a 
degree of financial centralisation not seen since 
Guevara's BFS" and is "to limit the sphere of operation 
of capitalist mechanisms introduced via foreign capital 
diminishing their impact on Cubans as producers and 
consumers". (2009 p.269) She denies that Cuba is 
undergoing a Chinese-style market-opening. In other 
words she appears to celebrate the stalling of the 
process as a vindication of Guevara's approach in the 
earlier period. That the transition to capitalism in Cuba 
has slowed, stalled even, is indisputable. This is 
because Fidel Castro has lived longer than most 
expected. Raul Castro, the chief advocate of the 
Chinese road, will not press ahead while the Bonaparte 
is still alive. Guevara's economics are no place of 
refuge for Cuban workers. They will not find a means 
to overcome their exploitation in the political economy 
of mildly dissident Stalinism. Cuban workers will need 
to break free of such icons and ideas and rely on their 
own self-organisation to overcome the twin travails of 
capitalism and Cuban Stalinism. 

* According to the US SWP's Joseph Hansen, Guevara went on 
television the following day to apologise for misrepresenting the 
"Trotskyist comrades". (Dynamics of the Cuban Revolution, 1978). 
This does not detract from Guevara's assessment of the status of 
these bodies. 



Where We Stand 


T oday one class, the working class, lives by selling 
its labour power to another, the capitalist class, 
which owns the means of production. Society is 
shaped by the capitalists' relentless drive to 
increase their wealth. Capitalism causes poverty, unem¬ 
ployment, the blighting of lives by overwork, imperial¬ 
ism, the destruction of the environment and much else. 

Against the accumulated wealth and power of the capi¬ 
talists, the working class has the weapon of solidarity. 

The Alliance for Workers' Liberty aims to build solidar¬ 
ity through struggle so that the working class can over¬ 
throw capitalism. We want socialist revolution: collective 
ownership of industry and services, workers' control and a 
democracy much fuller than the present system, with elect¬ 
ed representatives recallable at any time and an end to 
bureaucrats' and managers' privileges. 

We fight for the labour movement to break with "social 
partnership" and assert working-class interests militantly 
against the bosses. 


Our priority is to work in the workplaces and trade 
unions, supporting workers' struggles, producing work¬ 
place bulletins, helping organise rank-and-file groups. 

We are also active among students and in many cam¬ 
paigns and alliances. 

We stand for: 

• Independent working-class representation in politics. 

• A workers' government, based on and accountable to 
the labour movement. 

• A workers' charter of trade union rights — to organise, 
to strike, to picket effectively, and to take solidarity action. 

• Taxation of the rich to fund decent public services, 
homes, education and jobs for all. 

• A workers' movement that fights all forms of oppres¬ 
sion. Full equality for women and social provision to free 
women from the burden of housework. Free abortion on 
request. Full equality for lesbian, gay and bisexual people. 
Black and white workers' unity against racism. 

• Open borders. 


• Global solidarity 
against global capital 
— workers every¬ 
where have more in 
common with each 
other than with their 
capitalist or Stalinist 
rulers. 

• Democracy at 
every level of society, 
from the smallest 
workplace or commu¬ 
nity to global social 
organisation. 

• Working-class sol¬ 
idarity in international politics: equal rights for all nations, 
against imperialists and predators big and small. 

• Maximum left unity in action, and openness in debate. 

If you agree with us, please take some copies of 

Solidarity to sell — and join us! 
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ISRAELI POLITICS 

Avigdor Lieberman and the 


By Dan Katz 

vigdor Lieberman is in the news over corrup¬ 
tion allegations. But what does the political 
grouping around Lieberman represent? And 
what do Lieberman's number one target, Arab 
Israelis, think about political developments in Israel? 

Avigdor Lieberman leads Yisrael Beiteinu (Israel Our 
Home), which won 15 of the 120 Knesset seats in the 
February 2009 Israeli general election. Yisrael Beiteinu took 
11.7% of the vote and beat Labour into fourth place. During 
the election campaign the leftist Meretz party likened 
Yisrael Beiteinu to Le Pen's French National Front. 

Lieberman's hard-right policies on security and the coun¬ 
try's Arab minority grew in popularity alongside a general 
swing to the right in ane electorate which had backed 
Israel's assault on Gaza over December 2008-January 2009. 
During the war Lieberman suggested that Hamas be fought 
"just like the United States did with the Japanese in World 
War Two. Then, too, the occupation of the country was 
unnecessary." His comments were widely understood to be 
suggesting the use of nuclear weapons, and are typical of 
his demagogic style. 

Lieberman was bom in 1958 in Kishinev — then a part of 
the USSR, now Moldova. His family emigrated to Israel in 
1978. At the Hebrew University in Jerusalem he joined a stu¬ 
dent group linked to the right-wing Likud party. 

In the late 1980s he started working with Benjamin 
Netanyahu. After Netanyahu was elected as Likud leader, 
Lieberman served as Director General of the party. 

Yisrael Beiteinu was founded by Lieberman as a platform 
for Jewish immigrants from the former Soviet Union who 
favoured a tough line in negotiations with the Palestinians. 
The party won four seats in the 1999 election when 
Lieberman became an MK (MP). The party's big break came 
when they took 11 Knesset seats in 2006. 

In 2003 Yisrael Beiteinu joined Ariel Sharon's right-wing 
government and Lieberman became Transport Minister. 
When Transport Minister he offered to supply buses to 
drown Palestinian prisoners in the Dead Sea rather than 
release them as part of an amnesty agreement. More dem- 

g°gy- 

Lieberman was pushed out in 2004 after opposing 
Sharon's Gaza withdrawal plan. 

Several months after the May 2006 elections Yisrael 
Beiteinu joined Ehud Olmert's Kadima-led government. 

Lieberman was soon involved in controversy, denounc¬ 
ing Labour Leader Amir Peretz's nomination of a Muslim 
Arab for the post of Minister of Science. Lieberman called 
for Peretz's resignation, and Peretz denounced Yisrael 
Beiteinu as a racist party. Esterina Tartarian, then a Yisrael 
Beiteinu MK, described the proposal to include an Arab in 
the government as a "lethal blow to Zionism," and suggest¬ 
ed, "We need to destroy this affliction from within our¬ 
selves." 

Yisrael Beiteinu left the coalition in early 2008 in protest at 
government talks with the Palestinian Authority. About this 
Lieberman said, "Negotiations on the basis of land for peace 
are a critical mistake ... and will destroy us." 

Yisrael Beitenu regards the Arab Israelis as an "enemy 
within". 

In March 2009 Yisrael Beiteinu joined Binyamin 
Netanyahu's Likud-led coalition, taking five ministerial 
posts. Lieberman is a Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign 
Affairs Minister. 

Lieberman supports a form of Two States position which 
would see Israel's boundaries re-drawn to take in settle¬ 
ments in the West Bank and exclude Arab areas within the 
current Israeli state. The plan would mean areas such as the 
"Triangle", gained from Jordan under the 1949 Armistice 
Agreement, would be transferred to the control of a 
Palestinian authority. Under the plan around one-third of 
Arab Israeli citizens would lose their citizenship. Arab 
Israelis are bitterly opposed to such a proposal. 

Lieberman has advocated offering financial compensa¬ 
tion in exchange for Israeli Arabs renouncing their citizen¬ 
ship and land. Those condemning his proposals have 
included Ariel Sharon, who commented, "We regard Israeli 
Arabs as part of the State of Israel." 

In March 2008 a poll commissioned by the Knesset televi¬ 
sion station, showed 75 percent of the Jewish public sup¬ 
ported the transfer of at least some Arab Israelis as part of a 
peace deal with the Palestinians, including 28 percent who 
believed all Arab Israelis should be forcibly transferred. 

In 2009 Lieberman fought under the slogan "No loyalty, 
no citizenship" saying, "Israel is under a dual terrorist 


attack, from within and from without. And terrorism from 
within is always more dangerous than terrorism from with¬ 
out." He has suggested that some elected Arab MPs in the 
Israeli parliament should be tried for treason and then exe¬ 
cuted. 

Yisrael Beitenu caused outrage in May 2009, when it pro¬ 
posed laws banning Israeli Arabs from marking the 
anniversary of what Palestinians call the "Nakba" (or 
"Palestinian catastrophe" accompanying the creation of 
Israel, marked on 15 May), with jail terms of up to three 
years for offenders. Inside Israel the initiative met with 
widespread opposition as it ran counter to Israel's free- 
speech laws. 

Israeli Arabs continue to mark the anniversary. 
According to the US State Department, on 15 May 2008, 
around "15,000 Arab Israelis and other activists marched to 
the former Arab village of Safouriya, now a Jewish commu¬ 
nity, as part of a demonstration to mark the 60th anniver¬ 
sary of the establishment of the State of Israel. Tire proces¬ 
sion, which started peacefully, ended with clashes between 
demonstrators and security forces. The police stated that 
they acted with restraint and appropriate force after several 
demonstrators began throwing stones at them, while the 
demonstrators claimed that the police attacked first. The 
Israeli NGOs Adalah and the Arab Association of Human 
Rights (AAHR) released video footage that, according to 
press reports, showed police beating or kicking some 
demonstrators in the head and face as they sat handcuffed 
on the ground." 

In May a Ministerial Committee rejected a Yisrael Beitenu 
bill stating that those who wish to retain Israeli citizenship 
would have to declare their loyalty to Israel as a Jewish 
state. The bill, proposed by Yisrael Beiteinu's MK David 
Rotem, stated that the oath would include a pledge of loyal¬ 
ty to Israel as a Jewish, Zionist, and democratic state, to its 
emblems and values, and serving Israel either through mil¬ 
itary service or through equivalent alternatives. (The law 
exempts Arab Israelis from mandatory military service. 
Citizens who do not perform military service enjoy fewer 
social and economic benefits.) 

Yisrael Beiteinu officials said the initiative was important 
given what they described as the anti-Israel behaviour of 
Israel's Arab citizens during the 2006 Lebanon War and the 
recent Israeli offensive in the Gaza Strip. 

Minority Affairs Minister, Labour MK Avishay 
Braverman, welcomed the rejection of the bill, saying, "bills 
such as this one will not be brought before this government 
or any future government, and sanity will once again play a 
role in the governing of the state of Israel." Labour contin¬ 
ues to be a junior partner in government. 

However a more cautiously worded version of the bill 
was presented in June. This time the text proposes prevent¬ 
ing public money being used to support Israeli Arab 
protests, or funding activities deemed detrimental to the 
state. 

In July Israel's Education Ministry ordered the removal of 
the word "Nakba" from a textbook used in schools by 
young Arab children. Education Minister, Likud MK 
Gideon Saar, stated: "The objective of our education system 
is not to deny the legitimacy of our state, nor to promote 
extremism among Arab-Israelis." The word was introduced 
into a text book in 2007, for use in Arab schools only, by the 
then Education Minister, Labour's Yuli Tamir. 

Jafar Farrah, director of Equality, ann Israeli-Arab group 
said the decision only "complicated the conflict" and called 
the move an attempt to seek confrontation with Israel's 
Arab population. 

LIKUD AND TWO STATES 

N etanyahu was previously Prime Minister from 1996- 
99. A good deal of the responsibility for the break¬ 
down of the post-93 Oslo peace agreement is his. 

The "Peace and Security" chapter of the 1999 Likud Party 
platform rejects "the establishment of a Palestinian Arab 
state west of the Jordan river." Tire chapter continues, "The 
Palestinians can run their lives freely in the framework of 
self-rule, but not as an independent and sovereign state." 

However Netanyahu is now under real pressure from the 
new American administration. For his first two months afer 
coming into office, Netanyahu refused to commit to any¬ 
thing other than a measures of "self-rule" (autonomy tmder 
Israeli overlordship). Following Obama's Cairo speech 
(June 2009), Netanyahu finally endorsed a "demilitarised 
Palestinian state". He continues to state that Jerusalem will 
be undivided, Israeli territory. 



Israeli Arabs 


In his 14 June speech Netanyahu stated that West Bank 
settlement expansions will be limited, and based on the nat¬ 
ural growth of the population with no new territories taken 
in. He did not discuss whether or not they should be part of 
Israel after peace negotiations, simply saying that the "ques¬ 
tion will be discussed." Tzipi Livni, leader of Kadima, 
remarked that Netanyahu does not believe in a two state 
solution at all. Livni stated that he was faking in response to 
international pressure. 

Tire current focus of diverging Israeli-US policy is over 
settlement building. On 17 June Lieberman met Hillary 
Clinton and had a major row as Lieberman dismissed her 
demand to end settlement expansion. Financial Times 
described the meeting as "one of the most tense encounters 
between the sides for several years." 

The Guardian reported (22 July) that Netanyahu now pro¬ 
poses to remove 23 settler outposts on the West Bank, which 
will bring him into conflict with his own supporters. Clearly 
the Likud leader feels obliged to make concessions to the 
US, while continuing to expand existing settlements. 

Both Liberman and Likud want the US to focus only on 
the threat of Iranian nuclear weapons. 

THE ARAB MINORITY 

A round one in five Israelis — 1.3 million — are Arab, 
who in their majority define themselves as 
Palestinians, an identity strengthened during the 
intifadas. Recent polls suggest that only a minority are 
willing to recognise Israel's right to exist as a "Jewish 
and democratic state", although a majority want to 
remain Israeli citizens, rather than citizens of a future 
Palestinian state. 

Such poll findings have been radically affected over the 
last five years by the Israeli wars in Lebanon and Gaza and 
the failure to create a Palestinian state. Lieberman's policies 
address this shift in Arab-Israeli opinion, but in order to 
make the divisions more acute. 

Not only are Arab Israelis a sizable minority, but they are 
a growing proportion (although the speed of this growth is 
debated and is possibly often exaggerated). In 2003, the 
Arab minority was called a "demographic bomb" by 
Benjamin Netanyahu. Part of the rationale for a "land- 
swap" Two States "solution" is to maintain a large Jewish 
majority within Israel. 

After 1948 most Arabs remaining in Israel were granted 
citizenship. The Israeli Declaration of Independence states, 
"The State of Israel shall uphold absolute social and politi¬ 
cal equality of rights for all citizens, without distinction of 
religion, race or sex; it shall guarantee freedom of religion, 
conscience, language education and culture." Later the 
proclamation reads, "We call, even in the midst of this 
bloody onslaught... to the sons of Arab people who are res¬ 
idents of the State of Israel to maintain peace and to take 
part in the building of the State on the basis of full and equal 
citizenship and on the basis of appropriate representation in 
all its institutions." 

Israel is a bourgeois-democratic state, and its legal institu¬ 
tions and some of its politicians have attempted to be true to 
the spirit of this declaration, within the limits of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. 

Nevertheless, before 1966 the Israeli Arabs were subject¬ 
ed to martial law, travel permits and curfews. After 1966 
most discriminatory legislation was abolished. 

However, the US State Department country report (2008) 
remarks, "Arab Israelis continued to suffer various forms of 
discrimination in public and private life." 

"Arab Israelis were underrepresented in most fields of 
employment, including government, despite a five-year-old 
affirmative action program to promote hiring Arab Israelis 
in the civil service. According to the government, 6.2 per¬ 
cent of government employees in 2007 were Arab. 

"A 2000 law requires that minorities have 'appropriate 
representation' in the civil service and on the boards of gov¬ 
ernment corporations... Of the 55,000 persons working in 
government companies, 1 percent were Arab." 

Yisrael Beitenu offer reactionary solutions to a growing 
conflict inside Israel which is not just reducible to a battle for 
equality within the state. 

The suspicions and tensions between the Israeli majority 
and Arab minority will probably continue to worsen with¬ 
out the creation of a Palestinian state alongside Israel. The 
current right-wing campaigns which target the Arab Israeli 
citizens are a logical compliment to their hostility to a 
rational "two states" settlement with the Palestinians. 

A free, democratic and flourishing Palestinian state 
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THE LEFT 


AFTER N02EU 


A slate in the general election? 


Mike Davies is the secretary of the Alliance for 
Green Socialism, one of the groups that joined the 
No2EU coalition at the Euro-elections in June. He 
spoke to Martin Thomas. 

As I understand it, the groups involved in No2EU 
have been discussing a follow-up for the general 
election... 

The first thing to say is that we don't think of it as a 
follow-up to No2EU. We think of it as a plan for the 
general election. 

Things look possible. There have been meetings, and 
fairly soon we'll know whether a joint effort is possible. 

Who has been involved in the meetings? 

Basically, the people who were involved in the Euro¬ 
election campaign [the Communist Party of Britain, the 
RMT, the Socialist Party, and the AGS]. We want to get 
an idea of what we might be able to do with the people 
who have recently worked together. If we can agree on 
a project, then we would hope to widen it out. 

Of the groups that have been involved in No2EU, 
the CPB has written most about its plans for the gen¬ 
eral election, in an article by Robert Griffiths in the 
Morning Star of 8 June. He seems to suggest not so 
much a slate as a "kitemark" operation, in which the 
People's Charter [launched by the CPB in late 2008] 
would be used to give a "kitemark" of approval to a 
variety of candidates, both Labour and others. 

I haven't read the article. The CPB have been 
involved in the discussions, but no, that's not the direc¬ 
tion we're going in. If we do something, it will be an 
electoral coalition, not a kitemark operation. 

It will not just be an umbrella, as the Socialist Green 
Unity Coalition was in 2005. [Candidates from the 


Socialist Party, AGS, and AWL ran under different 
electoral descriptions, but all subscribing to the SGUC 
as an umbrella with a common basic platform, some 
common press releases, and so on]. It will be a list 
under a single electoral registration. 

On what scale? That is difficult to say until we have 
agreed some sort of outline framework. But I'd say, not 
hundreds of candidates, but not just ten or twenty 
either. 

In the North-West, there is talk of an electoral 
umbrella or kitemark operation involving Green 
Party people, George Galloway's Respect, the 
Socialist Party, the SWP, and other groups, around 
the People's Charter. How do your discussions relate 
to that? 

We haven't discussed that. At this stage, there are 
any number of things floating around, many of which 
will come to nothing. 

No2EU was explicitly an one-off operation for the 
Euro-election. Is the new plan for another one-off 
operation for the general election, or something per¬ 
manent? 

Permanent is a long time. But this is not conceived by 
the AGS as a one-off operation. No-one has suggested 
describing it in that way. 

As regards the platform for a possible general-elec¬ 
tion coalition, have you been discussing on the basis 
of developing from the No2EU platform, or from the 
People's Charter, or starting anew? 

We have been discussing a new platform. It is too 
early to say how it will turn out. From the point of 
view of AGS, it will have to include a very significant 
environmental component. 


UNISON LABOUR LINK 

Is Dave Prentis serious? 


Val Graham was a delegate to Unison Labour Link 
Forum on 6-7 July and was surprised by the speech 
which Unison general secretary Dave Prentis made 
there. Unison Labour Link Forum is the special con¬ 
ference, made up of regional delegates from Unison 
members who are also Labour Party members, which 
is supposed to decide Unison policy in relation to the 
Labour Party. Val spoke to Solidarity about the con¬ 
ference. 

I was genuinely surprised by Dave Prentis's speech. 

Last year at Labour Link conference he was still 
pleading with us to be patient with Gordon Brown, 
and a motion from my region. East Midlands, calling 
on Labour Link to be more discriminating in our sup¬ 
port for Labour MPs and candidates was the only 
motion there which failed to get passed. 

This year Dave Prentis himself said he wanted a 
more targeted approach, where Unison money for con¬ 
stituency Labour Parties is much more closely linked 
to Unison policy. 

He also said very clearly that he wanted to reinstate 
the right for motions to be debated at Labour Party 
conference. He wanted to get other unions' support for 
a motion to go forward at Labour Party conference this 
year on the issue of privatisation. 

He seemed to be genuinely angry about what the 
Labour Government is doing to the Health Service, 
and ministers' response to him. I think he can see the 
writing on the wall for the next general election, and is 
worried about the prospect of a Tory victory. He is also 
worried about the union coming under pressure from 
the non-Labour left. 

He said that if the Labour Party pursued the same 
course, and didn't change policy, it was heading for 
disaster. He was very keen on the unions having a say 
in the next Labour manifesto, and said that he could 
not seem himself as supporting a manifesto that did 
not put "clear red water" between Labour and the 
Tories on privatisation. 

He said he would ask the unions which have disaffil¬ 
iated to rejoin the Labour Party and be part of a joint 


union effort to change policy. 

The problem is, he wasn't more specific about any of 
these things. It was just a statement of general strategy. 

I had my hand up to ask him to be more specific 
about what he planned to do, but there was time only 
for a few questions, and I wasn't called. All the other 
questions were as if the strategic ideas had gone over 
people's heads. In discussion afterwards, it was very 
difficult to get people thinking about anything other 
than business as usual. 

Dave Prentis seemed to be serious about what he 
was saying. I can't see why else he would say it. The 
Labour Link leadership were not pressing him for a 
strategy. He wasn't coming under any pressure from 

them. 

Whether he can achieve what he proposed, and 
whether he will put a lot of effort into achieving it, I 
don't know. I don't know whether we are in another of 
those situations where a confrontation is set up, and 

then, when a few concessions are made, the big issues 
are allowed to slide. 

Personally, however, I would like Unison branches 
to support what Dave Prentis was saying. Having an 
approach to Labour MPs and candidates that puts 
pressure on them to support union policies is a key 
idea. In my region I will be arguing that we give 
money to constituency Labour Parties only if they 
agree to hold events jointly with Unison in support of 
union policy on privatisation. 

The question is, are the union leadership, now they 
see the writing on the wall in big letters, willing and 
able to make an effort to restore at least some shred of 
democracy in the Labour Party. I think we should push 
them to do it, and we should support them if they do. 

There is, however, a lot of demoralisation in the 
union. Unison has given in over pay this year. My feel¬ 
ing is that if Dave Prentis has this strategy, then he 
really should be fighting for ordinary members to 
know about it and understand it. But in Unison circu¬ 
lars since the conference we have heard nothing more 
about the strategy Dave Prentis outlined. 


1,500 demons 
BNP festival oi 

By Liam Conway (Notts Stop the BNP 
and Chief Steward at anti-RWB demo) 

O n 15 August, for the second year running, 
anti-fascists staged a mass demonstration 
against the British National Party's "Red, 

White and Blue Festival". The demonstra¬ 
tion, called by the regional TUC, local anti-fascist 
campaigns and the SWP's Unite Against Fascism 
group, mobilised 1500 protestors to rural Derbyshire 
for a day of action against the BNP. 

Shortly after the event, BNP deputy leader Simon 
Darby told the press that they would be considering 
another venue next year — a sign of their considerable 
discomfort at the protest. 

The RWB is the BNP's biggest annual event, attract¬ 
ing over one thousand members and supporters and 
drawing in leading fascists from across Europe. The 
fascists use the event to ideologically solidify existing 
supporters and to recruit new members. The BNP 
themselves describe the event as a "family festival" 
aimed at celebrating the "British" cultural traditions. 

Judging by the attractions and activities on offer over 
the weekend — including the opportunity to throw 
wet sponges at an Obama effigy, and listening to 
speeches by the Italian neo-fascist Roberto Fiore — the 
BNP's definition of "culture" is nothing more than 
white supremacism. 

As a result of direct pressure from Amber Valley 


Opinion: speaking to 
local people 

I n the run-up to the demonstration Amber Valley 
anti-fascists spent a great deal of time leafleting 
and explaining their stand against the BNP. 

On the march AWL members made an effort to 
speak to local residents, give them leaflets and sell 
socialist material. The responses were mixed — 
Amber Valley is an area of strength for the BNP, and 
an area without a strong left or labour movement. 
However the assumption made by some of the 
marchers that white working class residents are nec¬ 
essarily hostile is counter-productive. There was 
some shouting at local people who were bystanders 
— some were fascists, some were not. 

In fact it is a middle class reaction — the assump¬ 
tion that white youth with short hair are hostile to 
our stand. 

Sammy Klein 
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activists on the Home Office, US white supremacist 
Preston Wiginton was barred from entry to the country 
to attend the festival. 

Anti-fascists began gathering early in the morning in 
nearby Codnor, with the aim of maintaining a protest 
as BNP supporters arrived at the festival. Official trade 
union delegations, local groups and residents mainly 
gathered at this point. 

Speaking from the platform Pete Radcliff, AWL 
member and anti-fascist activist representing Notts 
Stop the BNP, told the protest, "We need mass action 
and build democratic local campaigns with real roots 
in the working class and broader community." The 
Notts Stop the BNP campaign marched behind a ban¬ 
ner reading "Jobs and Homes not Racism". 

Daniel Randall, also an AWL member and speaking 
to the rally as a student activist, advocated socialist 
policies to defeat the fascists. To applause Daniel said, 
"We need to have socialist answers for workers and 
youth who face poverty, unemployment and a deep¬ 
running housing crisis." 

An important result of last year's action was the for¬ 
mation of a local organisation — Amber Valley 
Campaign Against Racism and Fascism — to fight the 
BNP and again this year local residents and campaign¬ 
ers were given the opportunity to speak out at an open 
rally run throughout the morning. 

At the same time, some hundreds of people organ¬ 
ised by SWP/UAF gathered separately to blockade the 
road leading to the RWB festival grounds. Their 
actions disrupted the start of the BNP's event, prevent- 


The shape of things to come? 

T here were around 50 people on the Battersea 
and Wandsworth TUC sponsored coach head¬ 
ing to the anti-Red White and Blue demonstration. 
We had just set off when a stone was thrown 
through the window directly behind where I was 
sitting. Fortunately no one was seriously hurt. 
However, despite attempts to get another coach, we 
were unable to get to the demonstration. 

The person who threw the stone was apparently 
alone and ran off immediately. The fact that he was 
alone, and it was 6.30 in the morning, suggests to me 
a targeted attack by a fascist. The fact that this has 
occurred, and in Brixton, is evidence of the increas¬ 
ing confidence of fascists. It may well mean that we 
will see more of this sort of thing in the near future. 

Duncan 


strate against 
)f hate 

ing supporters and speakers from arriving on time. 
The pity is that SWP/UAF acted unilaterally, without 
coordinating with the local campaigns. 

Later the main demonstration marched close to the 
entrance of the festival grounds. After some jostling 
from UAF, local campaigners from Amber Valley and 
Derby led the demonstration for the bulk of the proces¬ 
sion. 

Many marchers joined in chants led by Workers' 
Liberty stewards. As the march neared the entrance to 
the lane where the festival was being staged, and 
joined with a second group of anti-fascists who had 
been blockading the road, large numbers of black and 
white youth took up the chant, "The workers, united, 
will never be defeated!" 

As the demonstration was stopped by a police block¬ 
ade just short of the festival entrance angry marchers 
surged forward towards police lines. 

The police, as we knew they were going to, used 
massive numbers to protect the BNP festival from any 
chance of the marchers getting closer. Certainly, after 
the surge, it became clear to everyone on the demon¬ 
stration that this was the police's role. 

Around a dozen activists were arrested during the 
day, about half at this point. Four have been charged. 
There was no violence. The campaigns should call for 
the charges to be dropped. 

One local activist celebrated the protest and thanked 
those that had come to demonstrate their opposition to 
the BNP. She said, "The unions and left have made an 
important step forward today. We mobilised signifi¬ 
cant numbers to oppose the fascists. Now we need a 
real, open, democratic and radical campaign at nation¬ 
al level." 

That's right. Let's take inspiration from this march 
and the direct action which disrupted the BNP's event. 


Organise the fight against racism and fascism 


T he recent spate of "anti-Muslim" protests, initiat¬ 
ed by a group calling itself the "English Defence 
League", needs to be urgently addressed. 

The EDL adamantly denies links with fascist organi¬ 
sations, claims to be "non-racist", and poses as a specif¬ 
ically "anti-extremist" group. The EDL is less than 
truthful about its real origins and links with groups 
like the BNP and National Front. They most certainly 
are anti-Asian racists. 

After staging a racist riot in Luton earlier this year 
and a provocation in Birmingham recently, the EDL is 
calling further such actions through September and 
October. The left and anti-fascist groups should 


mobilise in force to stop them. 

The AWL advocates mass mobilisation, direct action 
and self-defence against racists and fascists. We argue 
for working class politics. We work to mobilise the 
broad labour movement, trade unions and other work¬ 
ing class organisations. 

The EDL have called demonstrations in Harrow on 
29 August, Birmingham on 5 September, Luton on 19 
September and Manchester on 10 October. 

For more on the Luton and Birmingham protests see 
the Workers' Liberty website www.workersliberty.org 

Charlie Salmon 


Just what is 

UAF/SWP 

doing? 

By Pete Radcliff 

F or most of its existence, since its founding in 
2003, Unite Against Fascism (UAF) has done 
little or nothing. With no democratic structure, 
and few active branches, UAF is normally only 
visible around election times. 

The UAF has no history of mass pickets of BNP 
events. Politically, it subsists on "Uniting everyone 
against the Nazis" — including government ministers 
and Tory politicians. 

UAF has been successful in gathering up trade union 
support and money. Whilst remaining — obviously, 
ostentatiously — an SWP front, UAF has been 
endorsed and tolerated by union leaders as a conven¬ 
ient, tokenistic gesture. UAF affliation neither disturbs 
the unions' kowtowing to the government, nor risks 
pulling them into radical action that might cause them 
embarrassment. The union bosses can continue to pre¬ 
tend they were fighting fascism — by giving great 
amounts of money to the UAF/SWP. 

To spice up UAF a bit, on marches over the last few 
years, such as the RWB in 2008 and the Stoke demon¬ 
stration after that, the SWP has engineeed fruitless 
minor confrontations with the police, usually miles 
from the BNP. The simple purpose seems to be to make 
the protests a little more exciting for possible SWP 
recruits who might attend, and to disguise the fact that 
UAF had put little work in preparing a more serious 
protest. 

At this year's RWB the SWP made a turn. They now 
seem to believe that more radical action on the streets 
will help them to relate to "angry youth". 

Sadly, rather than try to persuade UAF's union spon¬ 
sors that such action could be justified for reasons 
other than aiding SWP recruitment, the SWP has faced 
in two directions. At RWB they promised the local 
TUC that there would be no direct action, but organ¬ 
ised it anyway. 

Following this "turn", we might have hoped that 
there was now a possibility of co-operation between 
UAF/SWP and local campaigns — but no! 

At the one meeting that Weyman Bennett of the UAF 
attended, AWL members in the local Notts Stop the 
BNP group tried to coordinate a blockade of the RWB 
festival. We even outlined to Bennett the very same 
tactic later used by the UAF. No response. 

UAF may now claim that it was just adopting the 
necessary secrecy to make their action effective. But 
organising effective anti-fascist actions cannot be the 
secret work of a fraction of the SWP. 

What UAF did this year was far better than the UAF 
did last year — yes! But the turnout was insufficient to 
hold the streets for long. We need far larger turn-outs 
if pickets are to get close to doing what they need to do, 
and shut such events down! 

Members and supporters of UAF should demand 
honesty from the near-as-damn-it unelected leaders of 
the organisation. They should demand that the 
UAF/SWP recognises that there are a lot more people 
"out there" prepared to physically confront the BNP, 
but they are not prepared to accept them as unelected, 
unaccountable leaders. 

They should accept that democratic anti-fascist cam¬ 
paigns should be built in each locality, with the right to 
debate the right and wrong way of organising and not 
just be occasional appendages of the SWP. 

They should demand discussion about whether it is 
right to call for a vote for just anyone — including Lib- 
Dem, Tory, UKIP — against the BNP. 

A serious, united and democratic working-class anti¬ 
fascist movement is needed now. Let's start a debate 
on the left about how to get such a movement. UAF 
certainly is not it. 
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Post: we 


need a 


workers’ plan! 


By Ira Berkovic 


A fter a series of local ballots and strikes 
over job cuts, the post and telecom union 
CWU is balloting all postal workers 
across Britain from 9 September. 

The CWU's strike call comes in response to 
what CWU Deputy General Secretary Dave Ward 
calls an "incompetent management running [the 
postal service] into the ground." Although the 
Government has retreated on part-privatisation of 
Royal Mail, an aggressive cuts programme contin¬ 
ues. Mail centres are being shut. Delivery workers 
are being asked to work longer for less. 

The conflict is "unfinished business" following 
the deal struck to end the postal workers' strike 
campaign in 2007. 

As one postal worker told Solidarity: "Many of 
the current problems arise from management not 
sticking to the deal we got in 2007, which in my 
opinion wasn't very good anyway. Many reps 
and activists felt let down by the deal in 2007, but 
there are problems with the union's internal 
democracy." 

In 2007, Royal Mail agreed to negotiation with 
the CWU on the "modernisation" which it claims 
is necessary due to decreased demand for letter 
post. The union claims Royal Mail is reneging on 
that agreement. 

The 2007 deal conceded to Royal Mail's demand 
for "flexibility" and allowed Royal Mail to imple¬ 
ment changes locally. Naturally, Royal Mail boss¬ 
es have been pushing down that road as hard as 
they can. 

In the run-up to the 2007 dispute, CWU leaders 
billed it as a showdown not only over pay but also 
over rival "visions" for the postal service. In fact, 
however, union leaders offered no independent 
political and industrial perspective from the 
union. They did not set out a workers' plan for 
Royal Mail that took as its starting point what 
postal workers and service-users need. 

Now Dave Ward is calling for "a joint 
CWU/Royal Mail vision" for the future of the 
service, as if the top Royal Mail bosses could be 
persuaded by talking into seeing the post as a 
public service, rather than a business competing 
in the market. Beyond that, and the negative aim 
of resisting job cuts, there are no clear positive 
demands for the strike coming from the top union 
leaders. 

Socialists in the CWU have argued that, rather 
than developing a "joint vision" with manage¬ 
ment, the union needs its own, independent per¬ 
spective that goes on the offensive around the 



issues that are at the heart of the dispute. 

Royal Mail's proposed cuts — including clo¬ 
sures, job losses and speeded-up delivery spans 
(which expect workers to work harder and longer 
for the same pay) — are part of an ongoing gov¬ 
ernment project for the public sector, trashing 
public service in favour of a model of public 
funds "commissioning" services from market- 
rival "providers". Already, postal workers are 
seeing some of the wider political implications 
behind the dispute. 

"The current cuts are seen as Mandleson getting 
his own back following the withdrawal of the pri¬ 
vatisation plan. Although there isn't yet a con¬ 
sciousness that sees this dispute as part of a wider 
class fightback in the recession, there is a con¬ 
sciousness around resisting privatisation and 
business-logic." 

It's not enough to simply fight defensive battles 
over the threat to pay and conditions posed by 
privatisation and marketisation. A wider political 
perspective is necessary — one that takes on the 
idea that the postal service should be run as a 
business, to make profits in a competitive market. 
Why should any industry be run in the interests of 
profit rather than human need? 

The same CWU activist told Solidarity: 

"We're fighting on very unfavourable ground, 
with an extremely hostile employer and a poten¬ 
tially even more hostile one if and when the 
Tories win the election. But I'm confident of get¬ 
ting a yes vote, and fundamentally the dispute is 
about defending the post as a public service, and 
resisting it being run as a business." 


AFGHANISTAN 


Deeper 
into the 


mire 


By Gerry Bates 


T here are now almost as many US and 
allied troops in Afghanistan as there 
are in Iraq — 100,000 in Afghanistan, 
including 62,000 Americans, and 
120,000 in Iraq. 

For the present those troops in Afghanistan 
have one overriding immediate aim: to try to 
make Afghanistan's presidential election on 20 
August look plausible. 

That it should actually be plausible is more or 
less ruled out. In a country dominated by war- 
lordism and traditional hierarchical alle¬ 
giances, votes measure not democracy but who 
is best at doing deals with power-brokers. 

But 2004's presidential election looked plau¬ 
sible, with a 70% turnout. The 2005 parliamen¬ 
tary election looked passable, with 55%. 

Ahmed Rashid, author of several relevant 
books — Taliban, Descent Into Chaos, and Jihad 
— says in a recent interview: 

"This election has sucked up all of the ener¬ 
gy of the Obama administration... There's a 
total preoccupation by the US military and the 
civilian side to make sure that these elections 
go through... It will suck up the oxygen from 
development and from reconstruction". 

The Americans, says Rashid, fear "a drasti¬ 
cally low turnout of under 30 percent. If it's 
under 30 percent, there will be appeals by 
almost everyone to say that this is nof a legiti¬ 
mate election, and that we'll need another elec¬ 
tion". 

They also fear a result on the first round that 
is close enough to require a second-round run¬ 
off. "If there is a run-off, you will have this crit¬ 
ical six to eight weeks [until October, when the 
run-off would be held] in which there will be 
accusations, charges, countercharges, a vacu¬ 
um of leadership. It will be a very tricky polit¬ 
ical situation. Anything could happen in that 
period. There could be assassinations and the 
Taliban will step up their campaign. Internally, 
there could be a constitutional deadlock". 

The US government is open about its low 
opinion of the sitting president, Hamid Karzai, 
but desperately hopes that he wins a clear vic¬ 
tory with a plausible vote. 

Why might the vote slump from 70% in 2004 
to below 30% now? Rashid says that it is 
because of increased Taliban power. 

"The Taliban have gone from saying they'll 
block the roads to cut off voters from the vot¬ 
ing stations, to saying they'd chop off the fin¬ 
gers of anyone with ink on their fingers [a sign 
that a person has voted]... They've said that 
[they will] attack the polling stations. None of 
these things were done last time. They were 
not strong enough in 2004 to attack polling sta¬ 
tions, and they let the elections happen". 

Continued on page 12 
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